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Notes. 


THE PEACE PAGEANT 
THAMES. 


East Lonpon antiquaries, especially, and the 
great Service of the ancient Brotherhood, 
Guild, Corporation, and Admiralty annexe, 
whose homes are dispersed so generally over 
the wide area of the modern, Port of London, 
were gratified to observe that some pride of 
place was justly and naturally given to 
“Trinity ’ in the national Pageant on the 
Thames on Aug. 4, 1919; and they only 
regretted that the Royal Progress could not 
be extended to where so much English cea- 
adventure is historically localized—to Old 


ON THE 





Stepney and its maritime hamlets which 
were long “‘ the Nursery of English seamen.”’ 

The Spert monument in the south wall of 
the chancel of Stepney Church (which has 
been, restored thrice at least by the records, 
viz., in 1725, in 1806, and in 1894) sets out 
that there, almost within sight of the famous 
Ratcliff Cross and Stairs and but a stone’s 
throw from the Mansion House of the 
Stuart and Georgian Trinity Corporation, 
is laid the body of Sir Thomas Spert, kt., 
sometime Controller of the Navy to 
Henry VIII., “and both the First Founder 
and Master of the Worthie Societie or 
Corporation called the Trinity House, who 
died 8th September, 1541." To Spert the 
Corporation of Trinity House erected this 
memorial in, 1622, ‘‘ eighty yeares after the 
decease of theyr Founder,’ when the 
Trinity Guild and Fraternity had been 
changed into the Corporation of the Trinity 
House in official documents of the Brother- 
hood, though not in the common parlance 
on the Seven Seas. Metcalfe, in his ‘ Book 
of Knights,’ states that Sir Thomas Spert 
was among the “ knightes made by ye Kinge 
at York Place now called Whitehall, Anno 
D’ni 1529, the 2Ist yere of his reigne.”’ 
There do not seem to be any in 1622 to 
contest the claim for Thomas Spert as “ of 
Stebonheth ”’ in domicile and citizenship, and 
the Corporation’s own memorial only fol- 
lowed and replaced the monuments upraised 
originally in Stepney Church by the founding 
pilot’s own family. For Norden says, 
writing of Stepney Church :— 

“Sir Thomas Spert, Knight, sometime Comp- 
troller of the Shipes tc H. 8, Dame Margery- 
Dame Anne, and Dame Mary, his wives, lie in the 
Chancell there.” 

By the Act passed in Queen Elizabeth's 
eighth year (1566), enabling Trinity, among 
other things, to grant licences to mariners to 
ply on the River Thames, the Guild or 
Fraternity is described as 
“charged with the conduction of the Queens 
Majesties Naval Royal, who are bound to foresee 
the good increase and maintenance ot ships most 
meet for Her Majesties Marine Service.” 

This Act is revealing in other respects withal, 
for it recites that “ by the destroying and 
taking away’ of certain sea-marks on the 
coast, “to the great detriment and hurt of 
the Commonweal and the perishing of no 
small number of people, both home and 
foreign trade was injured.” Also that the 
provision of licences to mariners to row on 
the Thames had become necessary “the 
better to keep and refrain themselves from 
folly, idleness, and lewd company ; and for 
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the relief of their wives and children.” 
Prior to this time, it seems, ‘* wherrymen ”’ 
claimed and roughly exerted the sole right 
of rowing on the river, and were in the habit 
of molesting the private boats of both 
English and foreign vessels. For this was a 
period, as the Trinity official historian more 
than hints, when there was a sort of Eliza- 
bethan mariners—‘‘of which the proper 
designation should probably have been 
pirates and the most fitting destination the 
nearest yardarm—who infested the high 
seas, being pests to the trading shipping of 
both friend and foe alike.’”’ And there is 
much evidence discoverable that to this 
“fitting destination”’ the Trinity captains 
faithfully remitted many rovers, native and 
foreign, in the North Sea, in due pursuance 
of their multifarious national duties. 

It will be noticed that when, on Aug. 5, 
The Prime Minister was asked :— 
“‘ whether, in view Of the fact that the East End of 
London has always, since the Armistice, been left 
out of ofticial Peace Celebrations, Processions, 
Triumphal Marches, and land and water Pageants, 
a reason could be given why the Great Pageant of 
the 4th August could not have started opposite 
Greenwich and Poplar, and finished at Chelsea, 
and thus have affordeda larger number of wounded 
and war workers an opportunity of viewing the 
Royal Progress; and, considering the amount of 
war service done by the residents of the Eastern 
yortion of the Metropolis—quite apart from purely 
fietorical associations—would the right honourable 
gentleman see that the East End has its share in 
any future official rejoicing ?” 
Mr. Bonar Law replied 
Pageant was 
“not part of the official Peace Celebrations, 
although the Admiralty rendered every assistance 
possible......The factors governing the length of the 
course were time, tide, land facilities, and the 
fact that the principal boats were pulling boats, 
which rendered any extension impracticable.” 


Mc. 


that the River 





MARRIAGE ENTRIES IN DUPLICATE. 
(See 11S. viii. 410, 455.) 


THE question of the reason for entries in 
parish registers of marriages performed 
elsewhere is @ somewhat difficult one to 
solve. In the Clitheroe Registers there are 
the following entries of this character :— 


1692. 
M Thomas Hooke of East Bradford and M™ 
Rebecca Pratt of Clitherows were marryed att 
Grindleton Chappell, Octob. 4, 


1695. 
Edmund Taylor and Margarett Chapman, both 
within the Coconr of Waddington, were marryed 
att Mitton, Novemb. 14. 





1696. 

Will™ Noblett of Mitton and Sarah Sorebutts 
of the P’ish of Ribchester were marryed att 
Grindleton Chappel, Octob. 1*. 

These three entries are in the handwriting 
of William Bankes, who was incumbent of 
Clitheroe from 1672 to 1696. They are in 
proper order of date among the marriages, 
and would appear to have been entered at 
or about the time the marriages were con- 
tracted. It is possible that Bankes himself 
performed the ceremony on each occasion, 
as the churches of Grindleton and Mitton are 
both near Clitheroe, and that he made the 
entries in the Clitheroe Register as a record 
of his own doings. I think this is the more 
probable, because Bankes left Clitheroe for 
the Vicarage of Mitton, and his Jast entry in 
the Clitheroe Registers is in December, 1696. 

On, a blank page of the Registers, between 
the end of the burials and the commencement 
of the marriages (the latter of which in that 
volume commence in 1681), there are the 
following entries :— 

Mr Will” Bankes, Minist' of Chitherowe, and 
Mrs. Elizab. Webster of Clitherowe, marryed by 
Mr. Tho Slacke, Rector of Bolton juxta Bowland, 
October y® 4", 1686. 

John King and Margarett Scott marryed June 
25, 1695. 

M: John Lister of Clitherowe and Anne Swingle- 
hurst of Clitherowe were marryed Octob. 2, 1682. 

M’ John Taylor of Chatborn and Ann Fountain 
of Linton married July y¢ 4‘, 1717. 

It should be noted that Chatburn is in the 
parochial chapelry of Clitheroe. 

The first three of these entries are in the 
handwriting of Bankes. The last entry is in 
that of Thomas Taylor, who was incumbent 
of Clitheroe from 1701 to 1737. The first 
entry, singularly enough, is that of the 
marriage of Bankes himself. There is no 
entry of this marriage in the Bolton-by- 
Bowland register, so that it apparently did 
not take place there. The entries were cer- 
tainly not made contemporaneously with the 
marriages themselves, as they are not in 
order of date. It is hard to think they were 
marriages performed at Clitheroe, and for- 
gotten to be entered at the proper time, and 
then recollected and entered years after- 
wards. Surely Bankes, as the incumbent of 
Clitheroe, would have taken care that his 
own marriage was entered in due course 
among the other marriages of the year in its 
proper place; and we can hardly imagine 
that Lister’s marriage in 1682 (which is 
entered after King’s marriage of 1695), if it 
took place at Clitheroe, was only entered in 
the register thirteen years at least after the 
event. Moreover, if these marriages had 
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been performed at Clitheroe and forgotten 
to be entered at the time, they would most 
probably have been interlined among the 
marriages of the appropriate year, instead 
of being entered by themselves in a separate 
place. They appear to me to be memoranda 
of marriages that had taken place elsewhere, 
of which it was desirable to keep a record in 
the place where the parties lived. 

A reason for this is not far to seek, for at 
the period to which these entries relate, and 
for years afterwards, the Church of England, | 
through the Ecclesiastical Courts, exercised 
a control over the morals of the people. 

By the 109th Canon, ‘if any offend their 
brethren either by adultery, whoredom, 
incest, or drunkenness, or by swearing, 
ribbaldry, usury, or any other uncleanness 
and wickedness of life,’ the echurechwardens 
are enjoined to present them to their 
Ordinaries. And by the 113th Canon, which 
states that churchwardens, “ either through 
fear of their superiors, or through negligence’ 
often neglect their duties in this respect, 
the minister is empowered to join the church- 
wardens in their presentments, or, if the 
churchwardens will not present, then the 
ministers are empowered to do so themselves. 
Canon 115 clearly recognizes the duty of 
ministers and churchwardens to present not 
only the crimes and disorders committed by 
eriminous persons in their parishes, but also 
“the common fame which is spread abroad 
of them ’’—in other words, local gossip and 
tittle-tattle. 

These canons were frequently acted on 
and offenders presented to the Ecclesiastical 
Courts ; and if the charges were sustained,the 
guilty parties were ordered to do penance, or, 
if the case were serious, excommunicated. 
The working of the system is illustrated by 
the following entry in the Clitheroe Church- 
wardens’ Accounts for 1669 :— 

1669, Mch 18. Itm, spent at Airton’s in attend- 
ance of Mr. Driver, to know whether hee was 


William Brigge and Elizabeth Lord marryed the 
19 of October. 

M’ Bernerd Driver and Bridgett Ffarrer marryed 
the 26 of Sep. by License from Chester, 1669. 

Marriages in Anno. 1670. 

James Crooke and Ellen Hind!e marryed the 
third day of July. 

As at this period the year began on 
Mareh 25, the 18th of March, 1669, when the 
interview with Mr. Driver took place, was 
the 18th of March, 1670, according to the 
present reckoning. It is therefore clear that 
the entry of his marriage in the register could 
not have been made at the date of the inter- 
view, or there would have been no need to 
interview him; end if the marriage had 
taken place at Clitheroe, every one would 
have known about it. The interview must 
have resulted in Driver furnishing satis- 
factory evidence that he was legally married, 
and to set the matter at rest the minister 
must have entered the marriage in the 
Register, which, it will be seen, he was able 
to do only a little out of proper order. 

Curiously enough, there is another ease 
of a somewhat similar character in the 
Clitheroe Registers. In a blank space under 
a list of what he ealls ** Publications of 
Marriages’ (but which is evidently a list of 
the publications of banns) during the year 
1675 Bankes has made the following entry :— 

Ch. K. and J. Du say" they were marryed ffeb. 
y° 14th, 1680, but I never had any testimoniall 
thereof brought. Willm Bankes. 
Not content with this, at the end of the 
marriages for 1680 (which was the end of 
the marriages in that volume) Bankes has 
written again :— 

Christopher Kendall and Jennett Dugdall say4 
they were marryed ffebuary the 14, 1680, but I 
never had any testimoniall thereof brought. 

Will” Bankes. 
Then comes the following entry by Thomas 
Taylor, who became incumbent in 1701 :— 
May y° 20t, 1704. 
I received a testimoniall from y® Reverend Mr. 





marryed or noe, ffor the discharge of the minister 
and churchwardens _... sae ~ 006 

There was apparently some scandal about 
Mr. Driver. It was probably whispered 
among the gossips of the town that he and 
the lady he called Mrs. Driver had not been 
legally made man and wife. In order, 
therefore, to discharge their consciences, and 
enable them to decide whether they must 
take action under the canons, they sent for 
Mr. Driver to the alehouse, and over six- 
pennyworth of small beer got his explanation 
of the matter. On turning to the Register 
for 1669 we find the following entries 





towards the end of the marriages in 1669 :— , 


Phillipson, now Vicar of Almondbury, yt y® above 
mentioned Christopher Kendall and Jennet Dug- 
dall were marryed Feb. y® 14, 1680, as above 
Witness my hand, 

Witness also Tho. Taylor, 

Richard Dugdale. Min’ of Clithero. 

There may have been more reasons than 
one that led to duplicate entries of marriages, 
but I think it is pretty clear that in many 
cases they were intended to preserve @ 
record of the marriage in the register of the 
parish where the parties lived, in order to 
prevent scandal, and to save trouble to the 
church officers, and annoyance to the parties 
concerned. Wm. SELF WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 
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AND PATRONS OF 
AND BROBURY, 


INCUMBENTS 
BREDWARDINE 


HEREFORD. 
Botx churches were built early in the 


Norman period at dates unknown. The two 
parishes were united by an Order in Council 
in 1851. In 1873 the dilapidated nave of 
Brobury Church was demolished, and the 
chancel converted into a mortuar y chapel. 
Bredwardine thus became the parish church 
for both parishes. 

The following lists are compiled from 
(a) Episcopal Registers (Hereford), pub- 
lished by the Cantilupe Society, the com- 
pletion of which series will help to fill up 
some gaps in the lists ; (6) the parish registers 
(Bredwardine from 1723, Brobury from 
1786) ; (c) notes of a paper published in The 
Ross Gazette by the late Canon Phillott and 
kindly sent me by my predecessor, Pre- 
bendary H. T. Williamson ; (d) Duncomb’s 
* History of Hereford ’ (Cooke’s continuation) 
for Brobury only (an inaccurate and in- 
complete list). I am also indebted to Canon 
Bannister for some facts and verifications. 


BREDWARDINE. 


Patrons. 
Abbot and Convent 
of Wigmore (Wig- 
more held the 
advowson up to 
its dissolution in 
1537.) 


VICARS OF St. ANDREW’Ss, 
Vicars. 
1277 Walter de Middleton 


32 Walter Heys 

William Kemmus 

0 William Curteys 

Richard Palmore 

Thomas Martyn 

Thomas Wymaston 

John Wyte 

John Poore de Black- 
mere 

§ William Pontesbury 

} William Tynkere 

John Smyth 

John Walter 

2 Walter Russel 

56 Matthew Mason 

John Persyvale 

? Laurence ap Harry 

3} Philip Vayne 

? Joshua Molde 





1542 James Tem King Henry VIII. 

1557 Roger Browne John Walwyn 

1616c.Richard Brampton 

? John Stilling 
1671 Thomas Aubrey 
(d. 1709) 

1680 William Harris — 

1731 Higgins Harris William Brydges 

1751 Samuel Prosser Exors. of Anne 
Wright 

1789 James Beebee Mary Beebee 

1816 Will Tylney Spurdens Kev. W. T. Spurdens 





; Vicars. 
1830 Newton Dickinson 
Hand Newton 
1854 William Newton 


1862 Samuel Clark 
1871 John Houseman 


1877 Robert Francis Kil- 
vert 

1879 Henry Trevor Wil- 
liamson 


1909 Owen Randal Slacke 

1911 James Jobling 

1918 Herbert Fuller Bright 
Contpston 


Patrons. 

Rev. N. D. H. New 
ton 

(Patronage vested in 
the Newton family 
until 1918, when it 
lapsed pro tempore 
to the Bishop.) 


Bishop of Hereford 


(38 names.) 


Rectors oF St. Mary M 
Rectors. 


1395 Peter de Brockbury 


Thomas of Bosbury 
Walter de Marstone 
3} Robert de la Mare 
John Caundile 
Richard Bron Bene 
Philip Glad 


> T homas Warde 
John Forgys 
Griffin ap David 


Lewis ap Jevan 
Lewis Jones 
2 Walter Hyyins 
John Marske 
David ap Lewes 
Richard Pytt 
John Owgan (In 1565 
permitted to hold 
Brobury along with 
Holmer and_ St. 
Mary, Staines.) 
John Williams 
Richard Browne 
George Bannister 
Edward Francis 
Edward James 
Thomas Reading 
1637 Robert Tetlowe 
1664 John Stilling 
? Thomas Aubrey (See 
also under Brewar- 
dine, 1671- 1680.) 
John Stilling (jun. *) 
Benjamin Griffith 
Francis Harris 
Higgins Harris 
Samuel Prosser 


1569 
1572 
1601 
1613 
1618 
1629 


1681 
1694 
1702 
1709 
1751 
James Beebee 

Will Tylney Spurdens 
Newton Dickinson 

Hand Newton 


1789 
1816 
1830 


AGDALENE, BROBURY. 


Patrons. 
William de Brock- 
bury (i.e. Broe 
bury. The name 
occurs in various 
forms.) 
\ Wm. Broekbury 
_ Simon de Brockbury 
} William Seymour 
Sir John Baskerville 
(Guardian of Roger 
Seymore’s heir.) 


de 


\John Seymore 
Bishop of Hereford 
(by lapse) 
Sir John Seymore 


Bishop of Hereford 





\ Sir John Seymore 
John Scudamore 
(of Holm Lacy) 
and James Warne- 
comb 


John, Viscount 
Scudamore 
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For subsequent rectors, making 42 names 
in all, see list of Viears of Bredwardine, the 
parishes having been united in 1851. 

I should be grateful for any corrections, 
comments, or additions. 

H. F. B. Compston. 


Bredwardine Vicarage, Hereford. 





LEWKNOR FAMILY. 


In 7 Edward I. Roger de Lewkenor claimed 
and had the manor of Horstede, 7.e., Horsted 
Keynes, in Sussex, which he and his an- 
cestors had owned from time immemorial 
(‘Sussex Archeological Collections,’ iii. $1). 

Mr. Weekley in his ‘ Romance of Names’ 
(p. 100) has: “ Lukner, Du. Luykenaar, 
man from Liége.”’ 

The best pedigree is in the volume of 
‘Sussex Archeological Collections’ above 
cited, and was compiled by William Durrant 
Cooper, F.S.A. Charles Henry Cooper in 
‘ Athenae Cantabrigienses,’ i. 251, expressed 
the opinion that Edmund Lewkenor (B.A., 
1562/3, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Mar. 31, 1563), was probably a 
younger son of Edward Lewkenor, groom- 
porter, who was implicated in Sir Thomas 
Wyatt's rebellion, and died in the Tower of 
London in 1556: but this seems impossible 
from a perusal of W. D. Cooper’s pedigree 
and introductory notes. He was much 
more likely a brother of Thomas Lewknor, 
examined as a suspected Papist Mar. 24, 
1576, M.P. for Midhurst 1586 and 1588, 
and of Richard Lewknor of West Dean, 
Chief Justice of Wales, and son of Edmund 
Lewknor of Fyning Manor in the parish of 
Rogate. Nevertheless, C. H. Cooper’s sug- 
gestion has been accepted with a query by 
Foster in his ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ and by 
Boase in his ‘ Registrum Collegii Exoniensis,’ 
pp. 74, 75. 

Edmund Lewknor commenced M.A. at 
Cambridge in 1565, but before taking that 
degree migrated to Exeter College, Oxford, 
in 1566, as one of the original Fellows on 
Sir William Petre’s foundation, and took 
the degree of M.A. in 1567. Among his 
pupils there were Thomas and John Gerard, 
sons of Sir Thomas Gerard, of Bryn, Lancs. 
Kt., the former of whom became a baronet 
in 1611, and the latter a Jesuit in 1588. 
The latter writes in his autobiography 
(J. Morris, ‘ The Condition of Catholics under 
James I.’ p. xi) :— 


“ At the age of fifteen I was sent to Exeter 
College, Oxford, where my tutor was a certain 
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Mr. Leukner. a good and learned man, and a 
Catholic in mind and heart. There however I did 
not stay more than a twelvemonth, as at Easter 
the heretics sought to force us to attend their 
worship, and to partake of their counterfeit 
sacrament. I returned then with my brother to 
my father’s house, whither Mr. Leukner himself 
soon followed us, being resolved to live as a 
Catholic in very deed, and not merely in desire. 
While there, he superintended our Latin studies 
for the next two years, but afterwards going to 
Belgium, he lived and died there most holily.” 

Edmund Lewknor resigned his fellowship 
in 1577, being then Vice-Rector of the 
College. 

On June 5, 1579, he arrived at the English 
College at Rheims, and received the first 
tonsure, minor orders, and the subdiaconate 
at Laon, Sept. 20, 1579, the diaconate at 
Rheims at the hands of Mgr. Cosme Claussé 
de Marchaumort, Bishop of Chalons-sur- 
Marne, Mar. 19, and the priesthood at 
Soissons between May 25 and 29, 1580, and 
he said his first mass in the Church of St. 
Etienne, Rheims, June 16, 1580. He became 
lecturer on the Catechism in 1585, and 
apparently continued in that office except 
for a short holiday in August, 1589, until he 
left. In December, 1588 he was au- 
thorized to hear the confessions of all 
English people of either sex. In May and 
June, 1590, he gave a seven weeks’ course 
of lectures in logic to the older students. 
On Aug. 8, 1593, he set out for Douay, and 
matriculated at the University there in 
April, 1594 (see Knox, *‘ Douay Diaries,’ 
passim). He seems to have been the writer 
of the latter portion of the ‘Second Diary’ 
which came to an end in 1593 (see ‘Cath. 
Rec. Soe.’ vol. x. p. 1, &e.). Boase ten- 
tatively ascribes to him ‘ The Estate of the 
English Fugitives, 1591, printed in™ Sadler 
Papers’ ii. 478. Is it known when he died ? 

Nicholas Lewkenor entered Winchester 
College aged 13, from Broadwater, Sussex, 
in 1529. Possibly he was the illegitimate 
son of John Lewkenor who was parson of 
Broadwater 12 Henry VII. Is anything 
known of him? The Bursar of Winchester 
College has kindly sent me the following 
notes about the Winchester scholar George 
Lewkner :— 

1. Winchester College Register: ‘‘ Nomina 
Scholarium admissorum Ao Dni 1556. [7th 
name:] Georgius Lewkner de Tangmer, xij 
Annorum in festo Omnium Sanctorum preterito, 
dioc.] Cichestrensis. [Marginal note:] rec. 
Oxon.”’ 

2. ‘ Liber Successionis et Dignitatis ’’ (compiled 
from New College records), under year 1562 (the 
date is of admission to Fellowship after two years 
of probation): ‘‘ Jan. 29 [i.e., 1562/3] Georg. 
Lukener [alias] Lewkener, De villa Tagmer [sie for 
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Tangmer], com. Sussex. [Ceased to be Fellow] 
1570. [Degree! Artium Bace.’ 

3. Boase, ‘ Register of the University of 
Oxford ’ (Oxford Hist. Soc.), vol. i. (1885), p. 254 : 
**Lewkner or Lukener, George, adm. B.A. 
24 Mar. 1564, det. [i.e., ‘‘ determined,” that is, 

‘presided over disputations, and gave out his 
determination or decision on the questions dis- 
cussed,’ as every man admitted as B.A. was 
expected to do in the Lent after his admission] 
1565—adm. probationary Fellow of New College 
29 Jan. 1560 [i.¢., say I, 1560 /1] from Tagmer [sic] 
in Sussex, res. 1570; a doctor of medicine [but 
Boase does not state his authority for saying that 
this George Lewkner was ‘‘ doctor of medicine ’’].”’ 

I have been unable to ascertain when one 
George Lewknor abtained his degree of M.D. 
However, assuming him to have taken it 
somewhere abroad it is possible that he 
should be identified with the father of a 
nun of St. Monica’s, Louvain. The Chronicle 
of St. Monica’s, vol. ii. (edited by Dom. 
Adam Hamilton, O.S.B. and published by 
Sands & Co. in 1906), at p. 39 says that 
Sister Margaret Lutnor (Lewkenor) was 
professed on Oct. 4, 1626, and that she was 
** daughter unto George Lukner, of an ancient 
noble house, but a younger brother. He under- 
took the course of law, and was Doctor of the 
Civil Law, but finding in time that he could not 
well live thereby in England, being a Catholic, he 
was content to become a doctor of physic, &c.”’ 
It adds (p. 40) that her father dying about 
1626, when she was 28, ‘of his free will 
gave her a portion for religion, she having 
nothing of her own.” Sister Margaret 
Lewkenor died Mar. 6, 1644, “‘at the age 
of 46 years and eighteen of her profession ”’ 
(pp. 196- 7). 

Samuel Lewknor entered Winchester Col- 
lege in —. aged 11, from Selsey. Though 
not in the fit Rite he was probably a son 
of the Thomas Lewknor, M.P. for Midhurst 
in 1586 and 1588, mentioned above: and a 
brother of Sir Lewis Lewknor (M.P. for 
Midhurst, 1597, and appointed Master of 
Ceremonies to Ambassadors, Nov. 11, 1605). 

Thomas Lewknor, the Jesuit (as to whom 
see Foley, ‘ Records 8. J.,’ vol. ii. p. 636, 
vol. vii. pp. 454, 924) belonged to the West 
Dean branch of the family and his father 
held a high place at court. He was born at 
Antwerp in 1588, entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1611, was employed from 1625 to 
1645 on the English mission, and died in 
London, aged 57. I should conjecture that 
he was a son of Richard Lewknor, of West 
Dean, Chief Justice of Wales, above men- 
tioned. 

Is there any evidence that this Richard 
Lewknor’s wife was a Catholic ? 


JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





SHAKESPEARIANA. 


A Batcu or EMENDATIONS.—‘ Tempest,” 

I. ii. :— 
Who t’ advance, and who 
To trash for over-topping- 

Much ingenuity has been wasted in attempts 
to twist a meaning out of trash. The 
Restoration arrangement by Davenant and 
Dryden substituted lop. A much more 
satisfactory word is plash. 


‘1 Henry IV.,’ II. i. :— 
Bourgomasters and great Oneyers. 
The right word is plainly indieated by the- 
opening scene of ‘Merchant of Venice,’ 
line 10 :— 

Like signiors and rich burghers on the flood. 
We need have no hesitation in adopting the 
reading 

Burgomasters and great signiors. 

‘ King Lear,’ I. ii. (from the Quartos) :— 

** Needless diffidences, banishment of friends,- 

dissipation of Cohorts, nuptial breaches, and 
I know not what.”’ 
Somewhere in Elizabethan literature—un- 
fortunately I did not note where—I met 
with a phrase which explains the diffieulty : 
** dissipation of contracts.” 

These three emendations, plash, signiors, 
contracts, I think deserve admission into 
the text. Here are also some attempts to 
explain obscurities. 

‘Measure for Measure,’ IT. ii. : — 

But man, proud man 
Drest in a little briefe authoritie ; 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d, 
(His glassie Essence) like an angry Ape 
Plaies such phantastique tricks Aes high heaven: 
As makes the Angels weepe. 
This I formerly thought to be the most 
hopeless misprint in all Shakespeare ; possi- 
bly I have at last hit upon the general idea 
on which the simile is based. The reference 
is apparently to an ape being angered by 
seeing his reflection in a looking-glass. The 
best emendation I can offer is 

His glasséd semblance. 

Shakespearian students may be able to 
improve upon this; but I fear a line has 
dropped out. There may have been @ 
semicolon in the middle of the missing line, 
after a verb; the whole sentence having 
constructional analogies with Hamlet’ 8 sen-- 
tence on the “‘ vicious moles of nature.” 


‘1 Henry IV.,’ II. iv. :— 
Gads. Some sixe or seven fresh men set upon us. 


Fal. “‘ And unbound the rest, and then came 
in the other.”’ 





> 
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concluding lines ? 


conveys no distinct idea; 
obscure are Macbeth’s first words in I. iii. :— 





oreass 


Falstaff more probably said came on (all) 
together. Came in yet others, though further 
from the original text, deserves con- 
sideration. 

In the same scene occur the two mis- 
prints ‘‘ pitiful-hearted Titan,’ and elfskin, 


corrected by Theobald and Hanmer to 


“ pitiful-hearted butter’? and eelskin. They 
are both adopted in Dyce’s edition ; I did 
not know this when I put forward Theo- 
bald’s suggestion at 10 S. vi. 504. Nat. 
Field’s ‘Woman is a Weathercock,’ I. ii., 
and Fletcher’s ‘Women Pleased,’ III. ii., 
justify Hanmer. 
‘Tempest,’ V. i., Ariel’s song :— 

On the bat’s back I do fly 

After summer, merrily. 
Something is wrong; Theobald proposed 


-after sunset, which has been generally fol- 


lowed. version 
gives :— 

On the swallow’s wing I fly 

After summer, merrily. 
This version has been overlooked; and 
even in the ‘Variorum Shakespeare’ it 


The Davenant - Dryden 


‘does not appear. 


Trembling for the consequences, I send a 
suggestion for the text of the entire song ; 
in sheer timidity I have long kept it un- 
written, but have finally screwed my 


“courage to the sticking-place, and here 


it is :— 

Where the bee sucks, there (suck) I; 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 

On the bat’s back I do fiy, 

here I couch when owls do cry. 

On the swallow’s wing I hie, 

After summer, merrily. 
‘The two versions are thus united; and the 
fourth line of the original put before the 
third. Otherwise the only addition is hie. 
In the first line, neither suck, as in the Folio, 
nor the popular emendation lurk, is quite 
convincing. 

‘Macbeth,’ I. ii—How many readers have 
any conception of the exact meaning of the 
The couplet 
Faire is foule, and foule is faire, 

Hover through the fogge and filthie ayre, 
and equally 


So foule and faire a day I have not seene. 
Davenant’s arrangement has :— 


For us fair weather’s foul, and foul is fair ; 
Hover through the foggy filthy air. 


‘The witches have ‘wound up” a charm 


before Macbeth and Banquo enter. It 


“appears to me that in both scenes Shake- 
speare directed that the witches should} published monograph on the career of the 





raise a sudden darkness, an effect required 
in several contemporary dramas. 


‘Romeo and Juliet,’ III. ii. :— 

Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night ! 

That runnaweyes eyes may wincke ; and Romeo 

Leap to these arms, untalkt of, and unseen ! 

The emendations sunne-a-weary and wun- 
awares, proposed for this famous difficulty, 
have not been accepted: one is too com- 
plicated, one too trivial. Here again @ 
Restoration arrangement gives some help. 
Otway, in ‘Caius Marius’ (1680), uses the 
speech; he substitutes ‘jealous eyes,” 
making at least good sense of the line. 
I hardly think jealous is the right word, and 
perhaps Shakespeare wrote two words ; but 
I prefer jealous to any emendation found so 
far. 

Davenant’s and the other Restoration 
acting versions of Shakespeare are com- 
monly decried, and with full justice, for 
their needless alterations and objectionable 
additions ; but let it not be forgotten that 
Davenant knew Shakespeare, and that the 
leading tragedian of his company was 
Charles Hart, grandson of Shakespeare’s 
sister Joan ; and further, that both Davenant 
and Hart had been connected with the stage 
even before the Civil War. On _ textual 
questions the Restoration arrangements 
claim examination. The operatic perver- 
sion of ‘Measure for Measure, for which 
Oldmixon wrote a prologue in 1700, alters 
Isabella’s speech wildly enough; but it 
suggested to me the explanation I have 
given above. H. Davey. 





MarsHaL Focu’s Patronymic.—Some 
time ago it was stated that the late Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Allied Army, like 
the famous American admiral of the Civil 
War, David Glasgow Farragut, was of 
Spanish extraction ; though in neither case 
would the name be thought to betray an 
Iberian origin. 

Prof. Weekley in his ‘ Surnames’ (pp. 46- 
282) connects the French general’s name 
with Fulke, Foulkes, Vokes, Fogg, Fochier, 
and Fouché, through the Latin Fulcher ; 
which I take to be a false attribution. On 
the’ other hand in Larchey’s ‘ Dictionnaire 
des Noms,’ the personal names, Focke and 
Focas, are associated with that of Phocas, a 
martyr of the fourth century, who was 


Subsequently canonised. 


The true derivation of this now all- 
important surname is, I think, best indicated 
by M. Raymond Recouly in his newly- 
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French general, as coming from fioch, a 
patois word of the Haute Garonne, which 
signifies “fire.” The locality in question 
being close to, the Pyrenees, this dialect 
term is ostensibly nothing more than a 
variant of Catalonian fog, Span. fuego, Fr. 
feu, Port. fogo, Ital. fuoco, Prov. focs, 
Roum. foc, from Lat. fecus, a hearth: a 
philological consummation devoutly to be 
wished in view of the fact that the attribute, 
ardour, is in an especial degree appropriate 
to the mentality of the great French soldier, 
whose well-laid plans eventually overcame 
the deep designs and pretentious claims of 
Prussian militarism. N. W. Hitt. 





THE Eart oF BEACONSFIELD’S BIRTH- 
PLACE.—Monypenny’s ‘ Life’ (1910), says 


that Isaac D’Israeli, who had been living in 
chambers in James Street, Adelphi, moved 
to King’s Road, Bedford Row, on_ his 
marriage, and there his eldest son Benjamin 
was born; a foot-note stating that the 
house is now 22 Theobalds Road, and that, 
oddly enough, Lord Beaconsfield seemed 
never to have been certain either of the 


place or the year in which it occurred. An 
editorial note in ‘N. & Q.’, 6 S. iii. 360 


(1881), states that the date Dec. 21, 1804, 
had been fixed, *“‘ but not so the number of 
the house in the Adelphi where the late peer 
was born.” The ‘D.N.B.’ gives 6 John 
Street, Bedford Row, as the birthplace. In 
“The Life and Reminiscences of E. L. 
Blanchard,’ 1891, Blanchard thus spoke or 
wrote of 6 Adelphi Terrace (where he lived 
from 1876 to 1889), p. 631 :— 

Isaac D’Israeli was lodging in an adjoining street 
where, his wife being near her confinement, the 
doctor advised a removal to a house where a better 
view and fresher air could be obtained. D’Israeli 
came to this house, and it was in this very room 
that the statesman was born.” 

And on p. 600 referring to “* his own room 
on the third floor,’ Blanchard says :— 

‘*We are sitting now on the site of Durham 
House, where Raleigh smoked his first pipe in 
England. It was in this very room that Benjamin 
Disraeli was born, just eighty years ago.” 

The second of these two extracts seems 
to have appeared in The World in December, 
1886, and the first of them in The Star in 
February, 1889. 

Unless better evidence 
coming, can the officially-placed tablet 
which now commemorates the house in 
Theobald’s Road be implicitly relied upon ? 

W. B. H. 

[See also 6 S. x. 310, 363; 7 S. iii. 441; 9 S. iv. 

895, 526; 10 S. vi. 357; 11S. viii. 119.] 


‘ 


has been forth- 





Earty Mars.—The following paragraph,. 
which is cited from Scientific America, 
May 31, 1919, under the heading of ‘ Science,’ 
p- 569 (Munn & Co., New York), seems 
perhaps worth reproduction in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

THE EARLIEST PLAN OF NEW YORK. 

Dr. F. C. Wieder, of the Royal Netherlands 
Geographical Society, who has recently carried‘ 
out extensive investigations concerning early 
explorations of the region about the present site 
of New York city, has brought to light an earlier 
plan of New York than any previously known. 
According to an account of this discovery pub- 
ished in The Geographical Journal the map: 
appears to have been based on a survey made in 
1660, and shows a regular series of intercrossing 
streets, proving that even at that period, though 
few houses had been erected, the whole plan of 
the City had been laid out, even to the modern 
“townships.” This map, which was found at 
the Villa Castello in Florence, is the only one thus 
far known dating from the period of Dutch 
sovereignty on Manhattan Island. The so-called 
“‘ Duke’s plan,” preserved in the British Museum,. 
formerly the earliest one known, appears to be, 
in fact, only an inferior British copy of the Dutch. 
— Frep L. TAvVARE. 

22 Trentham Street, Pendleton, Manchester. 


Earty Lonpon OrpHan Asytum.—In 
April, 1917, a London bookseller had for 
sale an unfamiliar pamphlet :— 

“ London’s Charity Inlarged, stilling the orphan’s 
ery, by the liberality of the Parliament, in grante 
ing two houses by Act, and giving a thousand 
pounds towards the work for the employment of 
the poor and Education of poor children, by 8. H., 
etc., small 4to, pp. 22. London, 1650.” 

Failing the opportunity of purchasing or 
examining this, I can only infer it refers to 
an early form of orphan asylum, and it 
therefore pre-dates the pamphlet describing 
**the General Nursery or Colledg of Infants 
set up by the Justices of Peace”’ in part of 
the Corporation Workhouse at Clerkenwell.. 
This pamphlet, small 4to, 16 pp. (including 
title) was licensed Oct. 13, 1686, and printed 
by R. Roberts. I am indebted to Mr. F.. 
Marcham for sight of the pamphlet and 
much useful data relating to it. Sir Thomas 
Rowe was entrusted with the care thereof,. 
and apparently (Middlesex Sessions Books, 
1689-1709, pp. 13, 66, 74/5, 125, 126, 156, 
165) he conveyed his estates as security for 
this trusteeship. Ultimately, the children 
were removed to Hornsey. In the fact 
that these two proposals provided for 
boarding the children gratuitously, they 
were more than mere charity schools, and & 
distinct advance upon W. Blake's ‘ Silver 
Drops or a Serious Thing,’ an account of 
a Highgate Ladies’ School, 1685. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 
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MorRESNET: ALLEGED SMALL REPUBLIC. 
{See 12 8. i. 42, 129, 195, 258.)—At the first 
reference I quoted a letter in The Standard 


-of June 2, 1896, in which the writer mentioned 


Moresnet as a “miniature republic.” I 
gave an extract from The Times of Aug. 25, 
1903, which showed that it was not a 
republic, but rather a small territory ‘‘ under 
the condominion of Belgium and Prussia,”’ 
“subject to a joint administration, pending 


‘a final settlement.”” This presumably final 


settlement has been arrived at by the 


‘Treaty ‘of Peace, partiii., articles 32 and 


33 :— 

“Germany recognizes the full sovereignty of 
Belgium over the whole of the contested territory 
of Moresnet (called Moresnet neutre).’’ 

‘*Germany renounces in favour of Belgium all 
rights and title over the territory of Prussian 
Moresnet -situated on the west of the road from 
Liége to Aix-la-Chapelle ; the road will belong to 
Belgium where it bounds this territory.’’ 

See Supplement of The Times, June 28, 1919. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


VINEGAR UPON NitTrRE.—Compared in 
Prov. xxv. 20 to disturbing actions. The 
“nitre ”’ here referred to is not saltpetre, on 
which vinegar has no effect, but carbonate 
of soda, known as ‘‘ washing soda,’ on 
which vinegar produces a violent efferves- 
cence. R.V. gives “soda” as an _alter- 
native rendering, but that ought to be the 
only one. “‘ Nitre,”’ L. nitrum, Gr. VITPOV, 
Heb. nether, used at first to denote native 
sodium carbonate or natron, but since about 
1633 potassium nitrate or saltpetre. So 
in Jer. ii. 22, ‘‘ though thou wash me with 
nitre’’ (R.V. lye), “with soda’’ would be 
right now, and be generally ‘‘ understanded 
of the people.”’ as UR: 

‘Winterton, Lincs. 


PLANE TREES IN Lonpon.—Plane trees 
‘have been accused (without definite proof) 
of being agents in spreading colds, &e. ; 
it is said that their minute spicules, which 
float in the air in dry spring weather, act as 
irritants of the nose and throat. The plane 
is a native of a region of scorching summers, 
and the sun’s heat in London is reflected 
from buildings and streets; it is late in 
leafing, thus escaping the spring frosts ; 
and its bark is shed periodically. For these 
reasons it is an excellent tree for towns. 
There are many fine examples in London, 
the best known being the one in the old 
churchyard of St. Peter in Chepe, at the 
corner of Wood Street, which probably 
suggested Wordsworth’s ‘ Reverie of Poor 
‘Susan. Amy Levy’s poem ‘A London 





Plane Tree’ must not be forgotten, and Dr. 
Manette had a fine example in his wonderful 
old echoing garden in Soho. 

The April number of the Proceedings of 
the Royal Irish Academy contains an 
article entitled ‘ The History of the London 
Plane, Platanus acerifolia, by Augustine 
Henry and Margaret G. Flood. The biblio- 
graphy of the subject is extensive (un- 
fortunately not included by Dr. Henry), 
and mention may be made of a paper by 
George Nicholson in ‘ Woods and Forests,’ 
vol. i. p. 346, and an article by Henry 
English in The Daily News and Leader, 
Aug. 13, 1917. J. ARDAGH. 


‘“* Lorripvus,” “ LoRRIBUSES.’’—The words 
“lorribus’’ and ‘ lorribuses’’ have found 
their way into print this month (June), 
probably for the first time, and it may be 
useful to place this on record. Journalists 
have used these words in connection with 
the conversion of the large War Department 
motor lorries into passenger-carrying vehi- 
cles. These are now plying for hire on the 
London streets, to relieve the congested 
condition of the tubes, trains, trams, and 


other publie conveyances. ; 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ATTENTION OF A SOUL TO THE CORPSE. — 
Fresh to me is the psychological fancy that 
as long as a corpse remains unburied the 
released soul pays it a visit once in every 
twenty-four hours. This is what T pick up 
from p. 73 of Mrs. Romanes’s ‘ The Story of 
an English Sister’ :— 

“ At one of our luncheon parties, Lord Halifax 
told us the following story. Two ladies (I think 
he knew them) had been hunting somewhere in 
Lincolnshire, and after the run they gave their 
horses to a groom and hired a gig. Presently 
they got to a bridge and saw a man looking very 
tired, so they either offered him a lift or he asked 
for one. Presently they came to an inn, and 
without any thanks he got off the back seat and 
made his way into the inn, round which a small 
crowd had gathered. The landlord came out 
to them, and as he came out the man brushed 
close past him. So they, a little bit vexed at 
the man’s want of manners, asked who the man 
was. The landlord said he had seen no one, 
‘Oh, yes,’ they said, ‘ you must have seen him, 
and they began to describe the man. The land- 
lord grew very puzzled and said: ‘ Please will 
you come into the house for a minute?’ So 
they went into the inn, and the landlord took 
them into a room where on the bed lay the man 
whom they had seen—dead. ‘This is the body 
of a man who was drowned,’ said the landlord. 
‘ His body has just been found and we are await- 
ing the coroner.’ But the cream of the story 1s 
yet to come. Lord Halifax was driving across 
a moor with only a servant, so he began talking 
to him and presently told him this story : where- 
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upon the man said, ‘ Of course, you know what this 
was, my Lord. It was his soul visiting the man’s 
body. The soul of a dead person always visits 
the body every twenty-four hours until burial.’ ” 
To turn from the spiritual to the material : 
had ever a gig a ‘* back-seat ”’ ? 
St. SwItHIn. 


AMERICAN LINK WITH WINCHESTER. — 
While searching the city archives of Win- 
chester I came across this entry in the 
Winchester Coffer Book, which may appeal 
to those who collect historical and genea- 
logical data :— 

‘©1625, 30th December. Taken from the 
(city) cofers Thirty shillings, for the apparelling 
of six poor boys that went to Virginia.” 
Unfortunately rames are not given. So far 
es the expenditure went, those were cer- 
tainly “‘ good old days,” as compared with 
present prices for clothes, if the boys got a 
fair supply at five shillings each. 

Wn. JAGGARD, Capt. 

Records J3 Repat. Camp, Winchester. 


Currous PERSONAL NAaMES.—The follow- 
ing female telephonists appear among a list 
of persons appointed by the Admiralty, as 
set out in The London Gazette of July 4, 
1919: Ladysmith Shamrock and Thistle 
Dijon. W. C. J. 

Onion Club. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Hvuretr Toms, Miritsproox. (See 2 S° 
vi. 246, 294, 331.)—This tomb which appears 
to have been destroyed and buried in 1858 
was rediscovered on April 11, 1919, and the 
figures and portions of the tomb placed in a 
temporary position in the church; but it 
appears from the excellent description of 
the tomb in ‘N. & Q.,’ Oct. 9, 1858, that 
there are further portions still to be found. 
This agrees also with PEDESTRIAN’S account 
of Sept. 25, 1858, and with local statements 
that portions of the tomb were buried in the 
rectory garden, together with the brass of a 
priest. Owing to alteration of the chancel 
since the tomb was destroyed, it is practically 
out of the question to put the tomb back in 
its original position: but I shall be glad to 
hear from any members of the family as to 
their ideas on, the subject. 

Harry P. POLLARD. 
The Rectory, Millbrook, Beds. 





Sir Peter Denis.—I shall be obliged if 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can give me in- 
formation, regarding Sir Peter Denis and 
his wife, beyond the following: Sir Peter 
and Lady Denis, the commander of the- 
yacht which conveyed Princess of Mecklen- 
burgh Strelitz, bride of George III., to- 
England. 

I should like to know the date of his birth,. 
marriage, and death, to whom he was 
married, and where I can find the best 
account of him. He is not in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W.1. 


CHEVALIER PETER Ditton.—The Cheva- 
lier Dillon, who was a member of the Legion, 
of Honour, of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
and of the Geographical Society of Paris, 
and commander of the H.E.I.C. ship Research 
published in 1829 an account of his search: 
in the South Seas for information about La 
Pérouse’s voyage of 1785-88. What was 
his origin and when did he die ? He seems 
to have been alive in 1842, when, his pam- 
phlet against the Methodist Missionaries in 
the Friendly Islands to which the Rev. 
David Cargill replied was published. Where 
can I see the pamphlet. It is not in the 
British Museum. J. M. BuLuocnu. 

37 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


Cowap.—Information desired as to the 
origin of the surname Cowap. Believed to 
have arisen in Cumberland or Westmorland. 
Is it a variation of Cowan and Cowen ? 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS, 


MEDLEVAL ScientiFic MSS.—I am com- 
piling a catalogue of the Medieval Scientific: 
MSS. in the British Isles. The work has 
received grants from both the Royal Society 
and the British Academy—a combination of 
help which happily illustrates that  co- 
operation and mutual recognition between 
science and the humanities that votaries of 
the history of science feel confident will be- 
fostered by this growing study. 

The catalogue now comprises over 40,000 
entries, and I am anxious to make it as 
complete as possible. Early scientific 
material has been found embedded in the: 
most unlikely places—even in missals and 
psalters—and I shall therefore be grateful: 
for information as to any MSS. dating from 
before the sixteenth century, other than 
those of our great national collections which 
have, of course, already been examined for 
the purpose. 

DorotHea WAtEY SINGER. 

Westbury Lodge, Norham Road, Oxford. 
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Durrus Faminy or KinGston, JAMAICA. 
—What were the Arms and Crest of the 
above family, one of whom Laura Duffus 
married about 1836 Konstantin Alois Ducki 
Prince de Lubecki of Poland, and her sister 
Charlotte Price Duffus married about the 
same time Lucien Stanilas, Count Plater de 
Brollis of Poland. Were they related to 
Sutherland, Lord Duffus ? Any informa- 
tion will be gratefully received. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 


F. Le Harpy or Lonpon, MINIATURE 
PaINTER.—I should be grateful if any one 
could tell me who was his father and to what 
branch of the Le Hardy family he belonged. 
J. Bertrand Payne in his ‘ Armorial of 
Jersey’ gives a pedigree of the family, but 
I am unable to place him from that. He 
exhibited four miniatures at the Society of 
Artists and twenty-one at the Royal Aca- 
demy between 1790 and 1802. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


SHAKESPEARE SIGNATURES.—At 10 S. 
ii, 332 (1904) Miss L. Toutmin Situ said 
that photographs were taken of the Shake- 
speare signatures in his (so-called) Prayer 
Book, copies of which were sent to the 
Stratford Museum. These are not now to 
be found there. Can any of your readers 
tell me where I can procure a facsimile of 
these signatures ? Perhaps Miss TounmMIN 
SMITH is still alive and would help me in this 
matter. Also where is the Prayer Book 
now ? C. R. Hatnes. 

Meadowleigh, Petersfield. 


Minp, Memory, &c.—I notice that, in 
probate cases where the sanity of a testator 
is in dispute, the defendant pleads that the 
testator was not of sound ‘‘ mind, memory, 
end understanding.” Must these three 
faculties combine, each in a sound state, to 
produce a legally sane person ? 

I notice, too, that journalists often use 
the expression “ defective intellect,’ and, 
sometimes, ‘defective intelligence.” Do 
these expressions mean the same thing as 
“not of sound mind, memory, and under- 
standing ”’ ? BARRULE. 

Woodbourne Place, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


Divorce Cases: List Wantep.—Can 
any correspondent supply me with a list of 
divorce cases which were tried between 1755 
and 1765, including the names of the co- 
respondents ? Please reply direct. 

Won. Jackson Picorr. 


Manor House, Dundrun, co. Down. ¥ 





CHARLES RUSSELL, OR RuvsSEL, WIN- 
CHESTER ScHouar (Kirby, p. 254). was a 
grandson of William Russell of Wimborne, 
and a son of the Rev. William Russell, M.A., 
of Hart Hall, Oxford, and of Wimborne 
Minster, Reetor of Hinton Parva (who died 
April 10, 1748, aged 49), and Mary his wife. 
His elder brother William died Jan. 4, 1770, 
aged 35. Charles Russell, who was bap- 
tized Dee. 12, 1741, entered Winchester 
College from Wimborne in 1757, and sub- 
sequently became Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, taking his B.A. degree in January, 
1761. He is said to have been for sixty- 
five years Reetor of Lydeard St. Lawrence, 
Thurlbeare, and Thurloxton, Somersetshire, 
when he died at his house in Bath, Jan. 10, 
1833. 

Was he related inany way toany branch 
of the family of Russell of Beaminster and 
Powerstoeck, of which Thomas Russell, the 
poet, Winchester Scholar of 1777 (Kirby, 
p. 270), was a member? (As to Thomas 
Russell see ‘ D.N.B.’). 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘** BAMBINO.”’—My family *have in their 
possession one of the replicas of the famous 
Roman '‘ Bambino,” which were given at 
one time vo favoured Roman Catholic 
families after being blessed by the Pope. 
This one was brought to England by a 
French refugee of good family, at the time 
of the first French Revolution, and given 
by him to my great-zrandfather, as the 
greatest treasure he possessed. It has been 
stated that a few years ago a paper ap- 
peared in one of the magazines dealing with 
the subject of these wax figures, but we 
vannot trace the date of its appearance. — 

If any of your readers could give in- 
formation on the subject, and state whether 
there are likely to be any similar figures 
preserved as relics, we should be very 
grateful. (Miss) Bertua F. H. Pavt. 

Plynlimmon, Malvern. 


Joun WILLIAMs, c. 1671.—Can any reader 
supply brief particulars about this Roman 
Catholic, who wrote ‘ Stillingfleet against 
Dr. Stillingfleet,’ 1671, 8vo ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Rev. THomas Huco.—I have a volume 
of The Hive, 1812, with cuts by Bewick, &c., 
and purporting to be part of the collection 
formed by the said Mr. Hugo. Gleaned 
particulars concerning this collector of 
Bewickiana will be esteemed. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND MARRIAGE SERVICE. 
—In Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel’ he puts 
into the mouth of the villain, Lord Dalgarno, 
a Satirical allusion to ‘“ that happy portion 
of the Prayer Book which begins with 
“dearly beloved’ and ends with ‘ amaze- 
ment’ ”’ (chap. xxxii.). Is this Scott’s own, 
or is it a current bit of satire? I notice that 
Hardy uses it in his ‘ Desperate Remedies’ : 
** Yes, matrimony do begin ‘ dearly beloved ’ 
and ends wi’ ‘amazement,’ as the Prayer 
Book says”’ (chap. viii. 3). 

JOHN WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 


FIELD-NAMES.—I should be very glad if 
any of your readers could give me informa- 
tion as to the meanings of certain terms 
which I have come across in field-names, 
taken chiefly from Hampshire tithe awards. 
I have not been able to trace them in the 
vavious dictionaries and glossaries at my 
disposal :— 

Adhouse, Anmery, Bilcroft, Bilgrove, Bittum 
(-Malm), Bodylains, Boldrick, Briff (-Bottom), 
Buncas, Burging (adj.), Burselot, Busnut, Buxey 
(-Wood), Cad (stbst.), Caingar (? Coneygar), 
Capery, Carl (Picked-), Carronback, Catter 
(-Down), Catthaw (-Lands), Cernamon, Chancum, 
Charl, Chattern, Chaubush, Chimple (-Bridge), 











Chin (-Acre), Churn (-Hill), Clan (-Burrow), 
Clibs (? surname), Cockharris (-Copse), Colly 
(-Grove), Comp, Compt, Quomp-Cossett (-Field), 
Cossical (also in Berks, and Corsicle in Oxon), 
Couthy (adj.), Crawle (subst.), Crawte (-Pasture), 
Cray (-Down), Creuse (-Pins), Cricklett, Criddle- 
style, Croutears, Crumsell, Cump ( Copse), Dalen | 
(-Copse), Dally (-Down), Dawser (-Field), Dellence, 
Derrit (-Lane), Derry (-Down), Dewling (-Acres), | 
Diddygate, Dimmick (-Meadow), Din (Great-, | 
-Acre), Dines, Dolpits, Domlands, Dongreen | 
(-Croft), Drawland, Drawlegs, Duads (The-), 
Dvudlands, Dukem (-Down), Durditch, Durless | 
(-Ground), Ethy (-Copse), Evence (-Field), Fain 
(-Field), Fishstile, Flasket (-Meadow), Flits 
(snbst.), Freazen (subst.), Freeze (-Copse), Fulin 
(-Barn), Gallego, Gaslet, Gattage, Gollard, Goss- 
flesh (-Hill), Gotty (-Field), Graffle, Grew (-Lands), 
Grittan, Grundlet, Gudge (-Close), Gurnel (-Field), 
Hackrett (Little-), Hackthorn, Hamble (-Land) 





~— 


’ 





Harmage (-Field), Harrage, 


: sysnapper, 
re TO al Harry (adj.), Hatback (subst.), 
Hemsome, Hobern (-Copse), Hofflet, Holless, 
Homet (-Warren), Horegood (-Field), Hornix 
(-Wood), Horob, Horsemily, Hough (Lower-, 
-Croft), Hovena (-Copse), Howage, Howen, 


+kle (-Copse), Hummet (-Wood), Huss (subst.), 
Buckie “(eubet,), . Hyeth (-Pightle), Hypress 
(-Copse), Is (-Field), Jobstile, Kent (-Field), 
Kidnam, Kimbley (The-), Kirval (-Lane), Lady 
(-Field, -Furlong, &c.), Lamel (-Mead), Lammer 
(-Pightle), Lampacre, Larkett (Great-), Leadhearn, 
Lidstile, Lillage, Limmer (-Field), Limner 
(-Meadow), Lincegrove, Lolly (-Field), Lungick, 
Mail (-Lands), Manglemees, Minn (-Croft), 
Mitchemar (-Mead), Moulshay, Murlands, Nancole 





-Copse), Nea (-Wood, -Farm), Nutbane (-Copse), 
ae cate), Ollix, Pavis (-Piece), Peart (The-), 


Phlexes (The-), Pickastow (-Bushes), Pickhatch> 
Pillinch (-Field), Pilver (-Lands), Pinhorne, Piplar, 
Ponfield, Powner (-Ground), Pratlands (-Copse), 
Prickworms, Priss (-Field), Prowshards, Punt 
(-Field), Pussex, Quarterlands, Quidliz (-Round), 
Rason (-Field), Ratsom (-Five Acres), Redrice 
(-Farm), Rockage, Rockbowen (-Paddock), 
Rodgett (-Field), Roy (-Holt), Rubit (-Field), 
Saddlesome (-Copse), Samber (-Hill), Saris 
(-Field), Scilly, Scull (subst.), Search (Copse-, 
Roundabout-), Seas (subst.), Shagrat, Sheet 
(subst. and adj.), Shirf (-Down), Siress (-Field), 
Smear Pits, Smelland, Snailsome (subst.), Span 
(-Yard, &c.), Spence (-Field), Spleck (-Field), 
Sporelake, Spradbray, Stanter (-Mead), Staplish 
(-Meadow), Steterage (-Mead), Sticelet, Stingard, 
Stockram, Stretchins, Strodge (-Moor), Stry 
(-Piece), Swarmity, Swankey (subst.), Tapnage, 
Tattle (-Copse), Themes, Thomess (subst.), 
Throup, Tidpit, Tolt (-Copse, &c.), Trunnel, 
Tuckle (-Close), Turl (-Hill), Undy’s (-Field, &c.), 
Updy’s (-Hill), Vallard (-Gate), Velmead (-Farm), 
Vidle, Van, Vilands, Vocas (-Copse), Vurlin, 
Wackland, Wait (Denny-), Waitings, Wake 
(-Land), Warr (Great-), Warrage (-Gully), War- 
wicker, Watership (-Down), Wecock, Wedlands, 
Werrar (-Farm, -Wood), What (-Verelands), 
Wheer (The Great-), Whippage, Wiggle (-Pits), 
Wilsom (The -Field), Wivelrod, Wore (The 
-Ground), Worldage, Yerrage, Zeals. 

I have added the attributes in case they 
may be of assistance. Where no attribute 
is added, none occurs in the tithe awards, 

G. B. GRUNDY. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


Hore, Artist, BAatH: ROBERTSON. — 
Are any lists of pictures painted by him 
extant and did he ever exhibit in the 


| Academy ? Who was Robertson, miniaturist, 


of Dublin? (Mrs.) E. E. Cops. 

LownpeEs.—I should be glad to obtain 
information about the following persons of 
this name, who were educated at West- 
minster School :— 

(1) Layton Lowndes, 
aged 12. ' 

(2) Richard, son of William Lowndes of 
Westminster, admitted on the foundation 
1734, aged 14. G. F. R. B. 


MARSHALL.—Information is desired con- 
cerning any or all of these Marshalls who 
were at Westminster School :— 

(1) John Marshall, admitted 
aged 11. 

(2) John Marshall, admitted Feb. 7, 1814, 
and left July 5, 1816. 

(3) Thomas Marshall stated to have been 
at the School in 1728. 

(4) Thornton Marshall, 6, 
1822, and admitted in 1835, 

(5) William Marshall stated to have been 
at the School in 1728. G. F. R. B. 


admitted 1726, 


in 1730, 


born March 
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-_Brewine Rimes.—The following local 
rimes are interesting as purporting to give 
the names of the various grades of beer 
brewed in cottage homes early in the nine- 
teenth century. Whether these are genuine 
names or merely used as jingle I am not 
prepared to say, but in either case they seem 
worthy of record. Were similar rimes 
current in other countries among the good 
folk? Also, where would ‘‘ Government 
beer’ come ? Possibly below ‘‘ worse than 
that.” 

Rimes giving the names and order of the 
different brewings of ale in the old Cotswold 
farmhouses :— 

Ilmington, co. Warwick.—Blackstrap | Ruffle- 
me-Cap | Fine and Clear | Servants’ Beer. (Black- 
strap was very strong, and so on in order.)—An 
old Ilmington man in the College Arms, Quinton, 
Oct. 4, 1912. 

Pillerton, co. Warwick, circa 1830.—Twenty 
gallons of strong ale | Twenty gallons of table 
beer | Twenty gallons of small beer | Twenty 
gallons of Tit-me-Tat | Twenty gallons worse than 
that.—John Mallett, miller, of Talton Mill, co. 
Worcester, Oct. 5, 1912. 

Whitchurch, Warwick, circa 1850.—Forty 
gallons of table beer | Forty gallons of table 
beer | Forty gallons of Rat-me-tat | And Forty 
gallons worse than that.—Tho. Morris of Wimp- 
ston, Oct. 7, 1912. 

Alderminster.—Forty gallons of Clink-me- 
clear | Forty gallons of table beer | Forty gallons 
of Rat-me-tat | Forty gallons worse than that. 
Old James Pearson of Alderminster said he 
brewed this from two bushels of malt, mixed them 
all up, and had good beer at Christmas.—John 
Mayo of Wimpston, aged 70, Nov. 4, 1912. 

Alderminster, co. Worcester.—Double ale | 
Single ale| Very good ale | Twine-in-the-belly | 
Twice-as-many | Tip-tap | Worse-than-that | Pin. 
Brewed out of one quarter of malt. An old 
woman named Keyts once gave a man “ Tip-tap ”’ 
to drink, and upon his laughing she, much 
offended, asked him why he did so. To which he 
replied, he was a-wondering how she could brew 
two lots worse than that. 

J. Harvey Broom. 








GEORGE STREET, PoRTMAN SQuARE, Lon- 
poN.—Can any one tell me where I can see 
the rate and parish books in which this 
street would be assessed for years 1780-1816 ? 
In what parish is this street ? Is it in the 
same parish now as in 1816 ? 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


WittiAM ANDERSON, 1757—1837.—There 
has lately been discovered a portrait of 
Robert Burns, and on the back of this 
eighteenth zentury canvas there is the name 
William Anderson, 1757—1837. 

Could any of your correspondents inform 
me where this artist died ? 

W. M. Gray. 

Thornliebank, Renfrewshire. 





Str. Joun Baptist Heaps.—On the more 
elaborate examples of St. John} Baptist 
heads, executed in alabaster at Nottingham, 
c. 1430-1530, in addition to figures of St. 
Peter and St. Thomas of Canterbury, we 
find behind them two other saints. The 
following oceur in pairs, viz., St. James 
Major and St. Anthony; St. James Major 
and St. Christopher ; also St. Catherine and 
St. Dorothy ; St. Catherine and St. Margaret ; 
and St. Dorothy and St. Mary Magdalene. 
I should be glad if any reader could suggest 
what association exists between these pairs 
of saints, and also what is their association 
with the head of St. John Baptist resting 
upon the charger between them. In the 
foreground is the half figure of Christ 
emerging from the tomb, whilst above the 
charger are two angels supporting the soul 
of the Baptist. Puitie Netson, M.D. 


YEARDYE Faminy oF Huntrncpon.—Is 
any information available as to the history of 
the Yeardye family of Huntingdon, and as to 
the etymology of the name? I find Saxon 
eorde, the earth, and modern geordie, the 
subterranean miner, also as a proper name 
Yardley and Yeardley. Is there any 
connexion ? JOHN YEARDYE. 

12 Coleridge Walk, Hampstead, N.W.4. 


Metat Morrars.—Would any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ kindly help me to fix the date of 
three metal mortars in my possession ? 

One has embossed on the outside the 
crown Tudor rose, another the fleur-de-lis, 
and the third has a crown over a fleur-de-lis. 

Several other articles I possess have @ 
tulip on some part. Does this tulip point 
to any particular period ? 

J. W. SwiITHINBANE. 

Sheffield. 


“© APOCHROMATIC.”’—Can any reader tell 
me what is the right pronunciation of this 
word? Is the o long or short? The 
‘N.E.D.’ and Webster’s do not give the 
word at all; Lloyd’s has a long 0, which 
seems strange. 

Joun ANDERSON SmitH, M.D. 

158, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W.6. 


BERNARD DE MANDEVILLE.—! would much 
appreciate any information as to the exist- 
ence of the following editions of books 
connected with Bernard de Mandeville, and 
as to where they may be viewed :— 

The 1734 edition of ‘The Fable of the 
Bees.’ 

The 1760 edition of the French translation 
of the fable ‘ La Fable des Abeilles.’ 
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The German translation of the fable, 
‘Bernhard von Mandeville’s Fabel von den 
Bienen.’ 

‘ The Planter’s Charity ’ : a poem [1704 ?]. 

I am also in search of portraits of, and 
letters or manuscripts by Bernard de 
Mandeville outside the British Museum and 
the Bodleian Library. F. B. Kaye. 

North Western University. 


Scum oF DemMocracy.—Who is the author 
of the saying, ‘‘In a democracy it is the 


scum that comes to the top?” Voltaire 
said, ‘Pure democracy is the rule of 
rascaldom,’ but the metaphor in the 


English proverb suggests that it is not a 
translation of the saying of the sage of 
Ferney. T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


SEvEN Kines.—Can any of your readers 
tell me the origin of the name Seven Kings, 
borne by a station on the G.E. Railway, and 
also by a hotel on the neighbouring road 
from London to Romford. R. M. 


CHARLES COOKE, BOOKSELLER.—I shall 
be glad to have references to his life and 
career generally, his ancestry, and so forth. 
He carried on business at 17 Paternoster 
Row, and published a large number of 
books, of which a list would be useful. He 
died at the house from which I write in 1816 
and was buried in the churchyard at 
Walthamstow under an altar tomb with a 
long epitaph. There is a short obituary 
notice of him in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1816. Please reply direct. 

F. SypNEY EDEN. 

Belle Vue House, Cooke’s Folly, Walthamstow. 


Toxsacco Piprs.—Years ago in Hexham, 
Northumberland, were to be seen exposed 
for sale in Giles-gate, clay tobacco pipes 
with three bowls and three stems : the three 
stems were brought into a common mouth- 
piece looped and interlaced with stems. 
An old townsman told me that they were 
used by pitmen on Trinity Sunday, and that 
there was religious significance. Beyond 
this he knew nothing—they have not been 
seen for years. An inquiry in the columns 
of a local paper was without result, and the 
writer has made many personal inquiries 
round Newcastle and Durham, Carlisle and 
Scotland towards the south ; among friends 
as well. 

Giles-gate is the Catholic part of Hexham 
even now and is or was the wealthy part 
once. 

These pipes and the custom mav have 





or Holland. Can any correspondent say ? 
Usually the pipes were of white clay with 
a brown glaze and bowls and stems rather 
smaller than ordinary pipes. Their value 
and price were small. Henry T. Davis. 


PoputaR FALiacies.—The number and 
character of my questions which the editor 
of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly inserted in 11 S. xii., 
128. i., ii., iii., and the current volume, most 
of which have been answered by many 
correspondents, to whom I am greatly 
indebted and hereby wish to thank, have 
probably led some readers to think that a 
third edition of ‘ Popular Fallacies’ is in 
preparation. This is so, for the second (or 
‘‘enlarged’’) edition was published by 
Cassell’s in 1909 and contained about 460 
fallacies. The third edition will, it is hoped, 
deal with 1,200 (including the 460). The 
MS. is nearly completed and I should be 
much indebted to any readers who have the 
1909 edition who will be good enough to 
point out any mistakes in it of any kind, 
however serious or insignificant, so that the 
next edition may be as free from errors as 
possible, though I fear with so much new 
matter (which cannot be checked in this 
way), additional slips will inevitably be 
made. 

Kindly send such matter (unless of general 
interest) direct to me at 25 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 

ALFRED 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


AMBASSADOR.—Was Dr. Samuel Johnson 
the first to define an ambassador as “an 
honest man sent to lie abroad for the good 
of his country’’? Mr. R. B. Marston, writ- 
ing in The Daily Mail of June 24, 1916, said 
Izaak Walton was the author, but apparently 
did not give the reference. 

ALFRED 8S. E. ACKERMANN. 


Bats: Hatr.—I have heard it said that 
bats have a particular tendency to get into a 
person’s hair. Is this true, and if not, what 
has given rise to the idea ? 

ALFRED 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


Brrps’ Porsontinc Captives.—It was 
stated, in The Daily Mail of Jan. 8, 1914, 
that wild birds sometimes give poison to 
captive birds. Is there any truth in this ? 
If not, how has the error arisen ? 

ALFRED 8. E. ACKERMANN. 

[¢N. & Q.’ cannot insert half the queries which 
Mr. AcKERMAN wishes answered, but we will 
forward those not inserted to anyone who will 
promise to return them, and send us a stamped 


been of local origin or imported from France | addressed envelope. 1 
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‘ ArBANIA.’—In a letter to Joanna Baillie 
about her new tragedies Scott wrote inter 
alia :— 

“‘ Were it possible for me to hasten the treat 
{ expect in such a composition with you, I would 
promise to read the volume at the silence of 
noonday upon the top of Minchmoor....It is in 
such a scene that the unknown and gifted author 
of ‘ Albania’ places the superstition which con- 
sists in hearing the noise of a chase....I have 
often repeated his verses with some sensations of 
awe in this place.” 

Dr. John Brown (of ‘ Rab and his Friends ’ 
fame), who quotes this passage in his paper 
on Minechmoor, adds :— 

“The lines—and they are noble, and must 
have sounded wonderful with his voice and look— 
are as follows. Can no one tell us anything more 
of their author ?— 

There oft is heard, at midnight, or at noon, 
Beginning faint, but rising still more loud, 

And nearer, voice of hunters, and of hounds ; 
And horns, hoarse-winded, blowing far and keen! 
Forthwith the hubbub multiplies ; the gale 
Labours with wilder shrieks, and rifer din 

‘Of hot pursuit ; the broken cry of deer 

Mangled by throttling dogs; the shouts of men, 
And hoofs thick beating on the hollow bill. 
Sudden the grazing heifer in the vale 

Starts at the noise, and both the herdsman’s ears 
Tingle with inward dread—aghast he eyes 

The mountain’s height, and all the ridges round, 
Yet not one trace of living wight discerns, 

Nor knows, o’erawed and trembling as he stands, 
To what or whom he owes his idle fear 
To ghost, to witch, to fairy, or to fiend ; 

But wonders, and no end of wondering finds.”’ 


I beg leave to repeat Dr. Brown’s query in 
these columns. J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 





Puitip Scor.—Is anything known of the 
author of “A Treatise of the Schism of 
England, Wherein particularly Mr. Hales 
end Mr. Hobbs are modesty accosted: by 
Philip Scot : Permissa Superiorum : Amster- 
dam: Printed Anno Dom. 1650” ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


_*THEe VitiaGE Bracksmitu.’—I should 
like to know where the original “ village 
blacksmith” shop is situated. Several vil- 
lages claim the original, and to settle a 
dispute information concerning the above 
would be helpful. E. A. GARLICK. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 

Can any reader tell me the author of the 
following lines, also when and where they first 
Appeared in print ?— 

NeEveER AGAIN. 
I will laugh with you, I will jest with you, 
I will dance with you down the year ; 
But trudge a day on a weary way ? 
Never again, my dear! 
Mo.tiy H. SNELL. 
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Replies. 
INDENTURES. 


(12 S. v. 148.) 


Ir is not at all probable that our current 
indentures are survivals of the practice of 
parting a sacrificed animal’s carcase between 
those concerned in a contract. 

In Smith’s ‘ Compendium of the Law of 
Real and Personal Property’ it is stated as 
follows :— 

‘Formerly when deeds were more concise than 
they are at present if they were made between 
two or more parties, it was usual to write both 
parts of which they were composed on the same 
skin of parchment with some words or letters of 
the alphabet between them, through which the 
parchment was cut in acute angles, instar dentium 
(from which they acquired the name of indentures 
or deeds indented), in such a manner as to leave 
half the words or letters on one part, and half on 
the other [for this 4 Cruise, T. 32, C. 1, sect. 20, 
is cited]. In its origin indenting was in all 
probability a mode of identification, by a com- 
parison of the parts at the point of indenting, 
and thus a guard against forgery or fraudulent 
substitution [for this 1 Pres. Shep. T. 50 is cited].” 

It is not unlikely that the idea was taken 
from the tally, which, as is well known, wes 
a stick upon which notches were cut, which 
was then split longitudinally so as to leave 
part of the notches on each half of the stick. 
The French bakers still keep in this way 
their customers’ accounts for bread supplied. 
I have often seen the baker’s halves of these 
tallies hanging up in his shop in a bundle, 
and have also seen children coming back 
from the shop carrying both the bread they 
had been sent to purchase and their parent's 
half of the tally, the latter of which had been 
taken to the shop to have the purehase 
recorded thereon. It is obvious that this is 
a complete protection against fraud. The 
two pieces of stick, produced as the two 
halves of the tally, must exactly fit together 
if they are genuine, while it is impossible for 
vither party to attempt to alter the account 
without the half of the tally held by the 
other party, showing it at once. 

The necessity for some check on the 
fraudulent alteration of the reeords of 
contracts was felt as early as the days ot the 
clay tablets of ancient Babylon. There a 
very ingenious method was adopted. It is 
described in ‘ The Evolution of the Aryan,’ 
by von Ihering, translated by A. Drucker 
(London, Swan, Sonneschein & Co., 1897), 
p. 207 :— 


“The arrangement consisted in the manufac- 


| ture of two identically similar clay tablets, which, 
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before being baked, were joined together, one 
on the top of the other, by aframe. The top one 
was open to view, the lower one closed up; the 
former served all ordinary purposes, only when 
a dispute arose as to its authenticity the frame 
joining the two was broken open before the Court 
and the duplicate compared with it. If the 
proprietor of the double tablet, in order to falsify 
the duplicate also, had broken away the frame, 
he himself would thereby have destroyed the 
value of the record as evidence.” 

The same writer also points out that we 
meet with an arrangement similar in principle 
at Rome, which, first coming into use with 
respect to wills, afterwards, by order of the 
Senate, became the exclusive form of all 
records which had claim to evidential value. 
There was a twofold record—an outer and 
@n inner—and the latter was closed up, and 
the whole fastened by thread, and sealed 
by the witnesses on, the thread, and he cites 
Paul. S.R.V. xxv. 6:— 

“Amplissimus ordo decrevit, eas tabulas, 
que publici vel privati contractus scripturam 
continent, adhibitis testibus ita signari, ut in 
summa marginis ad mediam partem perforate 
triplici lino constringantur atque imposite supra 
linum cere signa imprimantur, ut exteriori 
scripture fidem interior servet.” 

Having referred to tallies, I may mention 
a survival of them in this locality. Clitheroe 
Castle is the residence and the office of the 
Steward of the Honour of Clitheroe. The 
various local pounds or pinfolds in the 
district having fallen into disuse and mostly 
disappeared, on the somewhat rare occasions 
when, straying animals are required to be 
impounded they are taken to Clitheroe Castle 
and impounded in the Castle grounds. The 
person who impounds them receives from 
the Steward’s office the half of a piece of 
stick split lengthwise, upon which several 
notches had previously been cut, and the 
other half is retained in the Steward’s office. 
Whoever comes to take the animals out of 
pound has to bring with him, as his warrant 
for so doing, the half of the piece of stick 
that was delivered to the impounder, and if 
any question arose as to the genuineness of 
the piece of stick produced it would be soon 
settled by seeing if it corresponded with the 
half that remained in the Steward’s office. 

This practice appears to have been once 
general in the district. The late Mr. Robert 
Parkinson of Mitton, who died a few years 
ago over 80 years of age, told me that when 
he was a boy at Bolton-by-Bowland the 
pinder, when cattle were impounded, used 
to cut a piece of stick from the hedge, make 
several notches on it, then, split it lengthwise, 
and give half of it to the impounder, retaining 
the other half himself. 





In Speight’s ‘The Craven and North-West 
Yorkshire Highlands’ the writer states:— 


“In Upper Settle the old Cattle Pound may 
still be seen, where lost or stray animals were 
kept till claimed by their rightful owner. This. 
was effected in a curious way. The pinder— 
or pound keeper—broke a piece of stick in two, 
giving one part to the finder and retaining the 
other himself, so that when the cattle were 
redeemed and the reward was made, this could 
only be done upon production of the stick, as a 
means of identification.” 


Won. SELF WEEKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 





MASTER GUNNER. 
(12 S. v. 153.) 


I TAKE it that the status of a master gunner, 
both in the army and navy, as compared with 
his junior or subordinate gunners, was similar 
to that of the head master of a college or 
school in comparison with the other or under 
masters. As regards the army, an Ordnance 
List dated Mar. 8, 1715 (printed in Dalton’s 
‘ George I.’s Army,’ vol. i. p. 285), mentions 
“Col. James Pendlebury, Master Gunner of 
Great Britain, to exercise scholars to shoot 
in great ordnance, at 190/. per annum,” 
with three mates at 451. 10s. per annum 
each. He held this post under three British 
sovereigns, from Nov. 20, 1710, having suc- 
ceeded Capt. Richard Silver, whose predeces- 
sor, Col. George Brown, held it in 1700 till his: 
death in June, 1702. ‘The True State of 
England,’ 1734, gives Col. (Jonas) Watson as 
then master gunner of England (until he 
fell at Carthagena in 1741), and says :— 

‘‘ By an old Custom it is assign’d to the Master 
Gunner to teach all such as desire to learn the Art 
of Gunnery; and he has Power to administer an 
Oath to his Pupils, which binds them not only to 
Allegiance, but that they shall not serve any 
Foreign Prince or State, without express Leave 
from their own Sovereign ; nor can he teach any 
but such as have taken the said Oath : when there 
is a want of Gunners, he certifies the Capacity of 
such Persons as are recommended to be Gunners 
in his Majesty’s Train.” 

In Porter's ‘History of the Royal 
Engineers,’ p. 25, John Rogers the engineer 
appears as also comptroller of the train at 
the siege of Boulogne in 1544, his train 
consisting of one master gunner and seventy- 
one gunners, &e. On p. 46 he mentions 
Nathaniel Nye as chief engineer and also 
master gunner of Fairfax’s army at the 
siege of Worcester, in or about 1642, on 
behalf of the Parliament. The train for 
Flanders, Feb. 27, 1692, had in its gun 
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detachment one master gunner at 5s. and 
two mates at 3s., &¢. (ibid., p. 55). The 
train to proceed with the Channel fleet on 
the summer expedition in 1692 included 
one master gunner of England at 13s. 4d. 
and ninety-two gunners at 2s. (ibid., p. 57) 

Edward French was serving as master 
gunner at Tynemouth Castle in 1688; and 


Thomas Holman, who was appointed a/| 


gunner, April 30, 1680, was sent with an 
artillery detachment to the relief of London- 
derry, with the rank of master gunner, in 
May, 1689 (Dalton’s ‘ Army Lists,’ vol. v. 
pt. 2, p. 11). In Chamberlayne’s ‘ Present 
State of Great Britain,’ 1716, mention is 
made of Thomas Cornelius, master gunner 
of the Tower of London at 36/. 10s. @ year, 
with four other gunners (73/.); and it also 
says there was a master gunner at Berwick. 
Carlisle, Chester, Cockham Wood, Calsted 
Castle, Guernsey and Castle Cornet, Hurst 
Castle, Kingston-upon-Hull, Languard Fort, 
St. Mawes, Pendennis Castle, Portsmouth, 
Sheerness, Sandham Castle (I.W.), Yarmouth 
Castle (I.W.), and Cowes Castle (I.W.) 
respectively, each at 361. 10s. a year ; while 
Plymouth, Tilbury Fort, Tinmouth Castle, 
and Upton Castle had two master gunners 
each. Under them were, two, three, four, 
six, or seven other gunners, according to the 
size or importance of the garrison, the chief 
ones having: Plymouth 18, Portsmouth 23, 
Sheerness 13, and Tilbury Fort 10 other 
gunners, all at 181. 5s. each. The War 
Office Papers in the Record Office further- 
more give the names of several other 
garrisons where gunners were stationed, 
among them being Gillingham. These local 
gunners were occasionally removed to other 
stations, and some of them were promoted 
to master gunners, all appointments being 
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made by warrant of the Board of Ordnance. 

Joseph Brome, who was a drummer in | 
the company of the Royal Regiment of | 
Artillery in the Island of Minorea in April, 
1726, died master gunner of England, 
April 24, 1796. I think the late General 
Biddulph was the last (honorary) master 
gunner of St. James’s Park. 

W. R. WitxiaMs. 


The King’s Regulations of 1912, amended 
to Aug. 1, 1914, par. 1767, shows that a 
master gunner, Ist class, in the army ranks 
with a naval carpenter and a naval artificers’ 
engineer, but the naval men are the seniors. 

I presume that there are still master 
gunners in the Royal Artillery—I have 
nothing here to verify this. I know. however, 
that such a rank existed, as in the past I 





| the great naval victory. 
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knew many of them. I do not think that 
the rank of master gunner could have been 
used in the navy for a long time past, as I 
presume the naval rank of chief gunner— 
which ranks with a second lieutenant in the 
army—gives to the holder duties similar to 
those of a master gunner in the army : unless 
the gunner in the navy does the work—this 
I do not know, having no knowledge of naval 
duties. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Although this word is marked “ obsolete ”’ 
in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ it appears to be still in use 
in Indis. By a curious coincidence within 
a few days after reading Mr. Moriarty’s 
note (ante, p. 153),I received from a friend 
at Simla a copy of The Statesman of 
April 29, 1919, published at Caleutta, con- 
taining inter alia an account of a riot at 
Kasur, between Ferozepore and Lahore. In 
a report of the circumstance by a railway 
official the following sentence occurs :— 

**The two warrant officers to whom it was 
reported we owed our preservation were not the 
two who helped us. They, Conductor Selby and 
Master Gunner Malatt, went on to the station in 
the train which was after a few minutes taken into 


| Kasur Station. It was on the platform that these 


two unfortunate men were killed.” 
J. E. Hartine. 


There is a funetionary so called in 
Shakespeare’s ‘1 Henry VI.,’ i. 4. 
St. SwITHIN. 





LITERATURE AND ICONOGRAPHY OF LON- 
DON PEACE CELEBRATIONS (12 8S. v. 175).— 
In providing a brief supplement to this note 
I am able to revise my last contribution. 
In the fourth line from end for “ doyen” 
read ‘foyer.’ An exhibition of relics of 
the Armada was arranged in the foyer during 
the production of the spectacular drama so 
named, to commemorate the tercentenary of 


To complete my note I should add 
references to earlier examples of such 
pageants, but as a victory triumph it is 


apparently the first of its kind. To 
the civic boating episodes we need not 
refer. The Maria Wood is _ sufficiently 


known and the famous trip to Oxford 
was indiscreetly described by the mayor’s 
chaplain, but of state pageants or river 
progresses I believe the earliest illustrated 
was Lord Sandwich’s return with Catherine 
of Braganza. Of this rare print an example 
is in the Pepysian collection ; the description 
informs us it shows “the reception of her 
majesty and the King, on the River coming 
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from Hampton Court to Whitehall.” The 
Gentleman’s Magazine of October, 1768, 
provided a folding plate illustrating the 
river pageant when Christian VII. of Den- 
mark went from Whitehall to the Temple, 
1768. 


Sept. 23, More uncommon is an 
aquatint view of the funeral procession of 
Nelson. This was published with The 


Lady's Magazine of Feb. 1, 1806. The artist, 
or others responsible, singularly present a 
lavish display of flags and bunting, but not 
one is at half mast and, except the barge 
with the catafalque, there is no sign of 
urning. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


A REVERIE IN Otp RATCLIFFE: THE 
DEATH OF CAPT. JOHN WEDDELL (12 S. 
v. 171).—Your correspondent Mc. in remark- 
ing that Weddell, after leaving Macao, 
returned to India ‘“‘and so to England in 
1640, before petitioning for a new com- 
mission ”’ is evidently following the account 
in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ But Prof. J. K. 
Laughton, Weddell’s biographer, gives no 
authority for his return, and the records at 
the India Office fail to substantiate his 
statement. After leaving China, in Decem- 
ber, 1637, Weddell sailed in the Dragon to 
Achin and thence, in February, 1638, to the 
West Coast of India (‘ Continuation of the 
China Voyage,’ ‘ Marine Records,’ vol. Ixiii.). 
He is subsequently heard of at Cochin, 
Bhatkal, Masulipatam, and Cannanore. The 
latest direct mention of him in the India 
Office records being on Jan. 29, 1639, at the 
last-named place, when he was preparing 
to sail for England in company with the 
Catherine (Foster, ‘English Factories in 
India,’ 1637-41). Neither the Dragon nor 
the Catherine reached their destination, and 
Mr. Foster (op. cit., p. 23) surmises that both 
vessels were wrecked in the storms of May 
and June, 1639. 

Further confirmation of the loss of the 
two ships has been supplied to me by Sir 
RICHARD TEMPLE, whose third volume of 
‘The Travels of Peter Mundy’ (Hak. Soc.) 
is now in the press. Mundy was a member of 
Courteen’s Association. He sailed in Wed- 
dell’s ill-fated China expedition and returned 
to England in the Sun from Achin. In the 
notes which he added to his diary of the 
China voyage the following passage occurs :— 

**Capt. Weddell and Capt. Carter, shippes, 
goods and company lost, supposed to bee foundred 
in the Sea. Yett More Disasters. Captaine 
Weddell in the Dragon, Admirall, with the Cheife 
Merchantts, Preachers, etts., and Captaine Carter 
in the Catherine, rere admirall, since their depar- 
ture [blank] in [blank] were never More heard of, 
and therefore ziven for lost, supposed to bee either 





cast away on the great and Dangerous shoalds and 
sands without St. Laurence, beetweene it and India, 
or foundred and Swallowed in the Sea, shippes, 
goodes with all the Soules in them. The shippes- 
were old and long outt. Questionlesse, had they 
come home, they had Made a Ritch voyage as. 
Well for them selves as for the Imployers.”’ 
This evidence from ore of Weddell’s 
personal friends should finally settle the 
question of the fine old sea captain’s end. 
Further proof can, however, be found in @ 
pamphlet (Tract No. 359, India Office: 
Library) by J. D. [John Darell], published in 
1665. It is entitled ‘‘A True and Com- 
pendious Narrative....Of the totall Plun- 
dering and Sinking of the Dragon and 
Katherine Both Ships and Men....” The 
author endeavours to incriminate the Dutch 
in the loss of the two ships with their crews. 
He fails to carry conviction in the mind of 
the reader, but the depositions and inquiries 
that he records show unmistakably that 
neither the two ships nor their commanders 
were ever heard of after leaving India early 
in 1639. L. M. ANSTEY. 


QUEEN ANNE: THE SOVEREIGN’S VETO: 
THE Royat AssEeNnT (12 S. v. 95, 155).— 
There is a small error in my reply at the 
second reference: in the last paragraph 
I should have written that ‘ Raine” (not 
‘Reyne ”’) is in our days differently spelt,. 
seeing that I was alluding to Queen Anne’s 
time, when the word was spelt “‘ raine.”’ 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to add to 
what I wrote about the Royal Assent, &c. 

Erskine May in his ‘ Parliamentary Prac- 
tice,’ 12th ed., 1917, p. 394, gives the Assent 
to a petition demanding a right, whether 
public or private, viz.: “Soit droit fait 
comme il est desiré.”” He also gives in a 
modernized form the ancient pronounce- 
ment made by the Clerk of the Crown upon 
the reading of the Title of her Majesty’s 
[Queen Elizabeth’s] Pardon. Although he 
refers to ‘ The Journals of all the Parliaments 
during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth,’ 
collected by Sir Simonds D’Ewes, revised 
and published by Paul Bowes, 1682, p. 35, 
he does not give an exact copy. The 
following is the pronouncement as it appears 
on the said page of D’ Ewes :— 

“Les Prelats, Seigneurs, & Communes, en ce 
present Parliament assembles, au nom de touts 
vous autres subjects, remercient tres humblement 
vostre Majestie, & prient &4 Dieu, vous donner en 
santé bonne vie & longue.” 

May, though quoting D’Ewes, p. 35, gives 
‘‘parlment’”’ for ‘‘ Parliament”; “ assem- 


blés”’ for ‘‘ assembles”; “sujects”’ for 
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“subjects”; “‘majesté”’ for “ Majestie”’ ; 
“santé’”’ for “ santé.”’ 

This ancient form appears on two other 
pages of D’Ewes, viz., 76 and 116, with 
small differences of spelling, ‘‘ Majestye”’ 
and “* Majesty ” for ‘‘ Majestie”’ ; also ‘‘ que 
ils vous donne”’ and ‘“ que il vous done” 
for “ vous donner.”’ 

As to this ancient form May writes that 
modern practice has substituted for it the 
royal assent in the usual form as to a public 
bill. For an example of this see Journals 
of the House of Lords, vol. xx. p. 546, where 
(July 15, 1717) the Assent was so given to 
“An Act for the King’s most Gracious, 
General and Free Pardon.”’ 

D’Ewes gives the following forms of 
Assent, p. 35, under An. 1 Reg. Eliz., 1558 
& 1559 :— 

To Publick Acts, La Roigne le veult. 

To Private Acts, Soit faite come il est desire. 

To Bill of Subsidy, La Roigne remercye ses 

loyaulx subjects, accept leur benevolence, & aussi 
le veult. 
In this ‘‘ses loyaulx subjects ’’ appears instead 
of ‘les (or ses) bon (or bons) subjects,’’ 
and “ aussi’”’ instead of “ ainsi.”’ On p. 76 
the word is “ainsi,” and on p. 116 it is 
“auxi”’ (presumably—aussi). There is no 
doubt that D’Ewes wrote “ aussi,’ p. 35, 
as he translates the last words of the Assent, 
“and also wills it.” 

La Roigne s’advisera, 7.e., the Queen will 
advise upon it, is the form of answer, 
according to D’Ewes, ‘*‘ to such Acts as her 
Majesty did forbear to allow.” 

Sir Winston Churchill in his ‘ Divi Bri- 
tannici: being a Remark upon the Lives of 
all the Kings of this Isle,’ 1675, p. 20, 
says :— 

‘Tis the Royal Assent that Quickens and puts 
the Soul, Spirit, and Power into it [a law]. A Roy 
savisera, only much more A Roy ne vert, makes 
all their {the Lords’ and Commons’] conceptions 
abortive, when he pleases.” 

I have nowhere else found anything 
about “‘ A Roy ne veult,”’ but I can scarcely 
think that Churchill was in error, seeing 
that when his book was published he had 
been a member of the Pensionary Parlia- 
ment for about fourteen years. A query 
of mine as to this appeared at 11 S. xi. 451, 
but there was no reply. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


MERCURY DRAWN By Cocks (12 8. v. 154). 
—The cock was dedicated to Mereury, he 
being the god of merchandise, as a symbcl 
of that vigilance and early rising essential to 
the success of commerce. 

ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 





New CHESTERFIELD LETTERS (12 S&.. 
v. 154).—‘* The Chesterfield Letters of 1873,- 
by Lord G—— H——,” to give them their 
correct description, commenced in July, 
1873, in 2 monthly illustrated magazine, now 
defunet, called London Society, published by 
Bentley of Burlington Street. There were 
five in all, and they terminated in November 
of that year, by which time they had caused 
a considerable flutter in fashionable circles 
by their caustic tone and thinly-veiled 
allusions to many well-known personages of 
thet period. For example, “‘ Rippy Dion” 
of the Foreign Office was obviously meant 
for ‘“‘ Creppy”’ Vivian, as he was known to 
his familiars, end who afterwards, when 
Lord Vivian, became British Ambassador 
at Rome. 

The authorship of these satirical squibs 
was attributed to the late Lord Desart, who, 
while admitting responsibility for them, 
denied that they actually emanated from his 
pen. When Pelegrini’s cartoon of his 
lordship appeared in Vanity Fair of Jan. 31, 
1874, it was styled ‘* Chesterfield Letters ” 
and the letterpress of “‘ Jehu, Junior,”’ dealt 
rather fully with the matter. 

In January, 1874, according to that 
paper, a resolution was moved at the 
Guards’ Club to the effect that the tone of 
‘The Chesterfield Letters of 1873’ is objec- 
tionable and unworthy a member of this 
club, and that Lord Desarts’ name may be 
removed from the list of the club members. 
The motion was, however, defeated by the 
necessary majority, and there the incident 
ended, to the best of my knowledge, without 
the actual authorship ever having been 
disclosed. 

Lord George Hamilton wrote a letter in 
The Times of Dec. 9, 1873, denying that 
either he or Lord George Hill were the 
authors of the letters, and added that as 
there were no other Lord G. H.s the author: 
was unwarranted in so deseribing himself. 

WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


REPRESENTATIONS OF THE BLESSED 
Trinity (12 S. iii., 168, 231, 307 ; iv. 55, 228,. 
331).—I quite agree with your correspondent,. 
Rev. J. M. J. FLEvcHER, that the dove does 
not actually appear in the canopy of the 
Black Prinece’s tomb in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. It was, as suggested by Mr. Rocki1ne- 
HAM, ‘“‘ bowdlerized’”’ out in some restora- 
tion, when the body of Christ was repainted 
as naked, a most extraordinary feature for 
the time, never to be found before the- 
Renaissance and, even then, quite un- 
common. 
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I feel sure that the dove is still visible in the | ruined remains of lesser ones may be seen in 


Black Prince’s badge at the British Museum ; 
a part of the beard of the Father, in the 
engraving of Dean Stanley’s book, is nothing 
but a poorly depicted dove coming out of His 
mouth, for expressing the dogma of pro- 
-cession from the Father as well as from the 
Son below, “ procedenti ab utroque.” 

I keep therefore wondering why Albert 
Day did deseribe those two instances of a 
pretended trinity in two persons without 
any more explanation. Of course, there is 
not, as far as I know, any question of 
“clouds or rays of light or nothing at all” 
for representing the Holy Ghost before the 
Renaissance. The dove was _ considered 
to be quite fitting to represent an invisible 
spirit coming from above. Owing to the 
text of the Gospels it was accepted uni- 
versally and from a very early date as a 
convenient symbol and was not much 
objected to before Puritan times. It was 
‘even kept by the writers of the Reforma- 
tion, including Jac. Faber (Stapulensis). 
He understands the dove as a figure of 


Divine Love, when explaining a print, 
possibly by Holbein, representing the 
baptism of Christ in the River Jordan 


(‘ Commentarii in Quatuor Evangelia, Basel, 
1523). The dove appears as well in the fron- 
tispiece of the Authorized Version of the 
Bible, 1611, where the Father is represented 
by the Jewish monogram, the Son by the 
Lamb of God. 

Notwithstanding the many examples in 
Flemish and late German art—we know what 
the expression ‘“‘ old German school ’’ really 
means—the representation of a Trinity 
with a recumbent figure of Christ remains 
unusual in English art, as pointed out by 
Mr. J. Le Couteur. So far, no other 
example has been given of the same. It 
must be added that a number may have been 
destroyed as objectionable in later times. 

PIERRE TURPIN. 


FIsH-yArRp (12 8. v. 181).—Fish-yard or 
fishgarth (Icelandic fiski-garor) denotes in 
the west of Scotland an almost obsolete 
device for taking fish on tidal shores. 
A rampart of boulders was built out on the 
strand usually in a semi-circle to near the 
limit of ebb, with a sluice or water-gate at 
the outer extremity. The flowing tide 
filled this enclosure ; when in ebbed it left 
a pool with any fish ‘that happened to be in 
it. The sluice was then opened, the pool 
was run dry and the fish were taken out. 
These garths were sometimes of large size, 
-enclosing an area of an acre or two ; but the 





/many places forming dark semicircles where 
small streams flow across a sandy shore, 
designed for the capture of migratory 
salmon and sea trout. An act of the 
13th Parliament of James III. (Feb. 4, 1483) 
regulated the construction and management 
of “ fischgarthes. 

The most extensive arrangement of fish- 
yards known to me is on the vast expanse 
of sand at the head of the Bay of Luce. 
The river Luce and its tributary the Pil- 
tanton wind across these sands to the sea, 
and at low tide the foundations of a perfect 
labyrinth of fish-yards are visible in a series 
of wide curves, dark with seaweed. I am 
told, though I have not seen the document, 
that the charter of the Hays of Park, whose 
ancient castle dominates the scene, con- 
ferred upon them the fishings of the river 
Luce from its source to the sea, and as far 
into the sea as a man might ride and cast a 
javelin. HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


Explained in the ‘N.E.D.’ as being the 
same as fishgarth, ‘a garth or inclosure on 
a river or on the seashore for preserving 
fishes or taking them easily. Quotations 
from 1454 to 1894. Two quotations for 
‘“‘ fish-yard,” both from Picton, ‘ Liverpool 
Municipal Records’ (1883), 1685 and 1789. 

"ale We Se 

Winterton, Lincs. 

[Mr. N. W. Hitt and Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE 
also thanked for replies. | 


INSCRIPTIONS IN St. JOHN THE EVANGE- 
LIST’s, WATERLOO Roap: R. W. ELuiston’s 
PLACE OF EpvucatTIon (12 8. v. 63, 135, 193). 
—I am out of touch with most works of 
reference and I do not know upon what 
ground Mr. Lucas, as cited by Pror. 
BENSLY, states that Elliston was educated 
not at St. Paul’s School but at the school of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. The registers 
of Colet’s school, however, are conclusive as 
shewing that Mr. Lucas is mistaken. The 
entry therein dated July 29, 1783, is as 
follows: ‘‘ Robert William Elliston, aged 9, 
son (sic) of Dr. E., Master of Sidney College, 
Cambridge.” 

Curiously enough the son of the head of 
an Oxford college was admitted to the 
school a few days later. This was Sir 
Charles Wetherall, the well-known Attorney- 
General, whoze father was Master of Uni- 
versity College. 

MicHaeEL H. McDONNELL. 

Sierra Leone. 
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NorroLtk Manuscripts (12 8S. v. 182).— 
Lot 10 in the Frere Catalogue of 1888 was 
purchased by Mr. Walter Rye, the eminent 
Norfolk antiquary, who now resides in 
Norwich. These manuscripts, which are 
still in his possession, are catalogued as 
follows in his printed catalogue of MSS., 
entitled ‘A Catalogue of Fifty of the 
Norfolk Manuscripts in the Library of 
Walter Rye at Winchester House, Putney,’ 
1889 :— 

No. 4. 2 vols. folio, containing 305 Pedigrees of 
Norfolk Families, compiled by Anthony Norris 
of Barton, with an 8vo index of all persons 
named therein. There is an index to persons 
and places in vol. 1 8vo, of indexes (No. 5 of 
present catalogue). [No. 10 in Frere Sale 
Catalogue]. The names of the families of which 
there are detailed pedigrees are :—&c. 

No. 5. Index (8vo) to the last cellection [Frere 


+ 


Catalogue No. 10], containing :—&e. 

Mr. Rye has by his will left these manu- 
scripts to the Norwich Public Library, and 
I am authorized to state that they can be 
seen here by appointment. 

Gro. A. STEPHEN, City Librarian. 

Public Library, Norwich. 


‘* PRO PELLE CUTEM”’ (12 S. v. 93, 132, 
164).—Mr. Borrom’s suggestion is the best 
T have seen. It is far more probable than a 
reference to Job iv. The significance of the 
two words also is important. They seem 
to have changed places during the voyage, 
however. J. Foster PALMER. 


Jack STRAW AND WaT Ty er (12 §. 
v. 153).—In a sense both were Walworth’s 
‘“* vietims ’’—Tyler more directly. The truth 
is somewhat less dramatic than the legend. 
The interview between the King and Tyler 
was fairly amicable until one of the royal 
suite (Sir John Newentone, who had lost 
Rochester Castle to Tyler) interfered to say 
that he recognized in Tyler a notorious 
thief and marauder. For this the rebel 
would have killed him with his dagger had 
not Walworth interfered. He struck at 
Walworth, whose armour turned the blow, 
and who then drew sword and wounded 
Tyler, who turned and fled to his followers ; 
whereupon another Kingsman (Ralph 
Standish, afterwards knighted) pursued and 
mortally wounded him. Tyler fell from 
his horse and was carried half dead into St. 
3artholomew’s, close at hand. Walworth, 
on his return from rousing the city for the 
King, missed the body of the rebel chief, | 
and on learning his refuge had him out and | 
beheaded him. The head was carried on a 
pole ‘‘to intimidate the commons,” and | 
afterwards, with that of the other chief | 





ringleader, Jack Straw, replaced those of 
Tyler’s victims on London Bridge. 

Who Straw was is somewhat uncertain. 
According to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ a pro- 
clamation of the rebels in Thanet Church 
(June 13, 1381) ran in the names of Wat 
Tyler and John Rackstraw, and it is ¢con- 
jectured that the latter is to be identified 
with Jack Straw. Tyler himself has been 
mistaken for others of his name. Thus 
the slayer of the poll-tax collector was one 
John Tyler of Dartford; and there is 
further confusion with another Walter 
Tyler ‘‘ of Essex ’’—the historie Wat being 
of Maidstone. 

The story of Walworth’s dagger in the 
city arms seems also to be mythical. It 
was originally a sword of St. Paul, and an 
old device before the fourteenth century. 

GEORGE MARSHALL. 


There can be no doubt that Jack 
Straw was hanged, in the eompany of 
Robert Starling and other chiefs of the 
rebellion, as it was not until. the night of: 
June 15, 1381, the day of Tyler’s death, that 
Richard gave authority to a eommission, 
composed of Sir William Walworth, Sir 
John, Philpot, and Sir Nicholas Bramber, to- 
deal with criminals according to law “ or 
by other ways and means,” whereupon 
Straw and the others were arrested. Indeed 
it is not even strictly accurate to say that 
Walworth killed Wat Tyler; he wounded 
Tyler in the shoulder, causing him to fall 
on his horse’s neck, but the actual cowp de 
grace came from the sword of John Stand- 
wich, one of the King’s squires, who followed 
up Walworth’s blow by instantly running 
Tyler twice through the body. 

W. A. HurTcHIson. 


There is apparently an old tradition that 
it was Jack Straw and not Wat Tyler who- 
was stabbled by William Walworth, Lord 
Mayor of London. See ‘ Life and Death of 
Jack Straw,’ Dodsley’s ‘ Old English Plays’ 
(Hazlitt, 1874, vol. v.). The author is. 
unknown. In this play Jack Straw was: 
stabbed by Walworth. Wat Tyler and 
John Ball were hanged after the rebellion 
was suppressed. 

The heading of the play is as follows :— 

“The Life and Deathof Jack Strawe anotable 
Rebell in England: who was kild in Smithfield 
by the Lord Maior of London. Printed at 
London by John Danter and are to be sold by 
William Barley at his shop in Gratious-Street 
over and against Leaden Hall. 1593.” 

GEORGE DENTON. 

Riverdale Road, Sheffield. 
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STanHore (12 S. v. 152).—3. Edwin 
Stanhope, aged 13 in 1742, might be the same 
as Edwin Francis Stanhope of St. Maryle- 
bone, bachelor, married by special licence 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, on Aug. 9, 
1753, to Lady Catherine Lyon, widow. 

4. Langdale Stanhope’s parentage would 
seem to be wrongly described by G. F. R. B. 
He was the son of John Stanhope of 
Grimston, co. Yorks (d. 1704), by Judith, 
dau. of Langdale Sunderland of Aketon. 
He died s.p. See Hunter’s Familie (Harl. 
Soc.) iii. 988. It is almost inconceivable 
that there should have been two men of this 
uncommon name of the same generation. 

G. R. Y. R. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EpriTapus (12 S. v. 68. 
129, 161, 192).—To previous works should 
be added :— 

A Collection of....Epitaphs....in the Ceme- 
teries and Churches of S. Pancras, Middlesex. 
By Frederick Teague Cansich. 1872. 

These epitaphs relate to Highgate Ceme- 
tery, and to the churchyard of Holy Trinity, 
“Gray's Inn Road only. 

Mr. Cansich was a relative of Dr. Engall, a 
homeopathic practitioner of Euston Square, 
who survived him, I think, until about 1890. 
Mr. Cansich left unpublished a collection of 
Hornsey epitaphs, in which Dr. Engall was 
interested ; sufficiently so to arrange my 
presence during part of the transcription. 
Tf the collection still exists, it should be 
published. The seventeenth century regis- 
ters of Hornsey are defective. J. C. W. 


FUND FOR PRESERVING MEMORIALS OF THE 
DEAD IN IRELAND (12 S. v. 183).—Many of 
the printed reports of this society are in the 
library of the Society of Genealogists, 
5 Bloomsbury Square, and many of them 
have been indexed in their Consolidated 
Index. The late Col. P. D. Vigors was the 
moving spirit in these invaluable efforts to 
save fast-decaying inscriptions. 

GEORGE SHERWOOD. 


There is a set of the Journal of the Associa- 
tion for the Preservation of the Memorials 
-of the Dead, Ireland, from vol. ii. 1892, in the 
library of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Foik-Lore: Rep Harr (12 S. ii. 128, 196, 
239, 379; v. 194).—Rosalind does not say 
that Orlando’s hair is red. She says it 
“is of the dissembling colour,’ and she 
means that it is a mixture dissembling both 
red and brown—it is neither one or the 
other. 
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than Judas’s,”’ and in the next line that she 
speaks terms it chestnut. Judas’s hair is 
a yellowish red, and in the sunlight chestnut 
hair glints the Judas colour. 

W. H. PrncuHBeEcx. 


BuivuecoaTt Scuoots (12 S. v. 126, 158).— 
Have not these schools differences in their 
costume, which should distinguish the boys 
of one school from those of another ? 
When I was staying at Eastbourne six or 
seven years ago, I saw a Bluecoat boy whose 
stockings proclaimed that he did not belong 
to Christ’s Hospital, the colour being 
brownish instead of yellow. He told me 
that he came from Wolverhampton. Some 
years previously, whilst waiting for a train 
at Malvern, I noticed on the platform a 
boy wearing a blue coat (not so long as the 
well-known garment) over corduroy trousers 
(not breeches)—a most incongruous ¢com- 
bination. I was told that he belonged to a 
Bluecoat School, but have forgotten its 
locality ; I think some small town not far 
away. 

In ‘ The Queen’s Empire.’ published many 
years ago by Cassell & Co., there was a 
photograph of the boys and girls of the 
Liverpool Bluecoat School at prayers ;_ but 
the scale was too small to show details of 
dress. 

It would be interesting to know if any of 
the provincial schools included in their 
original costume the long yellow petticoat 
formerly worn at Christ’s Hospital (ep. 11 8. 
viii. 477, sub ‘ Charles Lamb’s Mrs. S——’). 

G. H. WHITE. 

23 Weighton Road, Anerley, S.E. 


There was a Bluecoat School for twelve 
boys, who received a free education and 
clothing, at Bromsgrove Sehool in Worcester- 
shire. These boys had a separate elementary 
master, and were taught in an outhouse 
attached to the Grammar School. I believe 
they were abolished about the year 1869, 
when Dr. Blore was headmaster. 

W. G. D. FLETCHER. 

Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


An unusual origin is narrated in a work 
printed at Ashby-de-la-Zouch in 1852. I 
give it in abbreviated form :— 

‘““Mr. Isaac Dawson, the founder of the Blue- 
Coat Charity, was the son of Mr. John Dawson, 
who lived in the principal street in Ashby. The 
story is that Mr. Dawson, when on his journey to 
York, was stopped and bound by three highway- 
men, whom he afterwards succeeded in discover- 
ing. They were convicted and executed for the 
offence, and under the law then existing Mr. 


Celia says it is “‘ something browner | Dawson became entitled to receive the sum (401.) 
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payable on a capital conviction for highway 
robbery; but probably from thankfulness for 
his escape, and unwillingness to enjoy the money 
he obtained through the death of others, he 
resolved on applying it to the foundation of a 
public school, and payment for the preaching of 
an annual sermon, commemorative of his de- 
liverance....[The boys] are clothed in blue coat, 
waistcoat and trowsers, with cap and pair of 
bands....The Green-Coat School was founded 
in 1769 by Alderman Newton of Leicester.... 
[The boys] are clothed in green coat, waistcoat 
and trowsers, with cap and pair of bands.” 

Mr. Dawson’s adventure is described by 
him in a contemporanecus letter dated 
Jan. 5, 1714-15. I believe both schools 
have ceased to exist as such, being now under 
the Educational Authority for the county. 

W. BH. 


For a representation of the primitive blue 
costume worn by the girls in one of these 
institutions see the painting ‘ Children of 
the Bluecoat School, Nottingham’ (No. 52 
in eatalogue), by Miss Marjorie C. Bates in 
the present exhibition of the Royal Academy. 

N. W. Hitt. 


““ ARGYLES”’ OR GRAvy-poTs (12 S&S. 
v. 154,). —The origin of this name is at 
present unsolved. In all probability the 
Sheffield plate manufacturers were the first 
to introduce these double-jacketed vessels. 
There are many still to be found made by the 
older process of plating, though very few 
in solid silver. The latter generally bear 
hall-marks of the early George III. period. 
It is possible that this description derived 
its origin from the inventor. However, the 
method of filling an outside lining to contain 
hot water was frequently adopted when 
making sauce boats and teapots, as well as 
gravy-holders, in former times. Argyles for 
keeping gravy or sauce hot are still made in 
both electro - plate and_ sterling silver, 
though not to any considerable extent ; 
they are very liable to become bruised if not 
handled carefully, and are very difficult to 
repair satisfactorily. F, BRapBury. 

Arundel Street, Sheffield. 


“ Argyles’’? were named after my great- 
great - grandfather, John, Sth Duke of 
Argyll, and I have several that belonged to 
his son George, 6th Duke, who, I believe, 
was the first person that used them. He 
was born in 1766. 

I cannot now look at their dates because 
they are locked up, but will do so later if 
desired. CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Lorp RosBerts: HOUSE IN WHICH HE’ 
DIED (12 8. v. 125).—In March, 1915, when 
I returned from Switzerland, I brought back 
several cuttings and written extracts from 
Swiss newspapers. All are concerned with 
events of the war. On one extract, I now 
find, in pencil, ‘“‘ Rue Carnot, St. Omer, 
18/11/14.” As the extract is with reference 
to Lerd Roberts, the street given above is 
evidently correct. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Lord Roberts’s death took place at No. 
52 Rue Carnot, St. Omer. 
(Rev.) R. Park. 


DEACON IN LovE (12 S. v. 42, 104, 159).— 
The original Latin text of the ‘ Registrum’ 
of Thomas de Cantilupe has been printed 
by the Canterbury and York Society. The 
passage required is on p. 206 of pt. ix. 
(issued March, 1907), which forms part of 
p. 58 of the original. The Latin runs thus: 
‘** Kyngtone, Thomas. ...Hugoni de Chalpe- 
nore, diacono, salutem &....ad ecelesiam 
de Kyngtone....te earitative admittimus.”’ 
Dated April 29, 1248. 

The extract thus relates to the institution 
of a certain deacon to a parish church, but 
not to a chantry, nor is any thing said about 
its dedication, or its rich endowments. The 
parish church of Kington is still dedicated 
to Our Lady. Was there ever really a 
chantry of ‘“‘ Deacon in Love” in the 
Cathedral chureh of Hereford ? The whole 
thing seems to be a mistake in the local 
history of 1845. W. A. B. C. 


DaupEt’s ‘Jack’: ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
Myrsacu (12 S. v. 150).—Referring to the 
supposed discrepancy between the Myrbach 
drawings and the text, your correspondent 
asks: ‘‘ When were Jack’s curls cut off ?”’ 

Was it not a gradual process ? 

After the child’s escape from the Gymnase 
Moronval, end his establishment with his 
mother and d’Argenton at Etiolles, there is 
this further reference to them on the 
oceasion of the invitation to breakfast by 
Madame Rivals: ‘Charlotte rougit de 
plaisir, renoua la cravate de l’enfant, fit 
bouffer ses beaux cheveux....” (p. 244). 

When the scene changes to Indret, ‘‘ aprés 
les deux années de liberté et de plein air qu'il’ 
venait de passer aux Aulnettes’”’ (p. 312),. 
author and artist are at one: “‘ Ses cheveux 
blonds, quoique coupés....” 

My copy bears the Flammarion imprint 
(Collection Guillaume), and is dated Paris,. 
1889. HucH Harting. 





[L. B. also thanked for reply. ] 


46 Grey Coat Gardens, S.W.1. 
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F Bowsuor : THE LoncEst (12 8. v. 180).— 
The subjoined excerpts from an article in 
The Manchester Guardian of July, 1905, 
may be of interest to Cot. SoUTHAM :— 


6 An arrow from a Turkish Bow’ has long been 
a poetical illustration of great speed. The recent 
announcement of Sir Ralph Payne Gallwey’s 
remarkable shot with his ancient Turkish bow 
may be taken to confirm the poet’s opinion. Sir 
Ralph Payne Gallwey’s arrow has gone further 
than any known have been shot by an Englishman 
in recent times. Shooting at the new French golf 
links of Le Touquet, he covered a distance of 367 
yards with his best arrow. There seems to be 
some doubt whether Sir Ralph Payne Gallwey’s 
shot can be claimed as a ‘record.’ Robin Hood’s 
celebrated shot of ‘two North-country miles and 
an inch’ has probably been exaggerated by the 
chronicler ; indeed it is hinted that the phrase of 

drawing the long bow’ derived its esoteric 
meaning from the manner in which archers used 
to describe their feats. We do not know whether 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in ‘ The White Company’ 
has authority for the skill with which Hordle John 
used to cover a mile in three arrow-flights by 
sitting down and drawing the bow with his feet, 
converting himself, in fact, into a kind of human 
cross-bow. Ascham, with all his entertaining lore, 
omits to mention the distance to which an arrow 
could be sent ; but Neade, a famous archer under 
‘Charles I., states that the ordinary range of the 
bow was from 320 to 400 yards. The longest shot 
authentically recorded in this country is that of 
a secretary of the Turkish Embassy who in 1794 
shot an arrow 463 yards with the wind, and 416 
against it, in the presence of members of the Royal 
Toxophilite Society, who measured the distance 
and preserved the arrow.” 

Like Ascham, Hargrove (‘ Anecdotes of 
Archery,’ 1845), ‘‘ with all his entertaining 
lore,’ is guilty of a similar omission as 
regards the distance of an arrow’s flight, 
mentioning only the modern average of 
100 yards. The famous and hitherto un- 
beaten record of 1794 could not be chronicled 
by him as his ‘ Anecdotes’ end with the 
year 1791. I may add, further, that very 
curiously Hordle John’s feat is paralleled 
by a tradition, according to an eighteenth- 
century writer in ‘ Archzologia,’ that 
**an attorney of Wigan named Leigh shot a mile in 
three flights. He is supposed to have sat on a stool, 
the middle of the bow being fastened to one of his 
feet ; to have elevated that foot forty-five degrees 
and drawn the string of a strong bow with both his 
hands.” 

One wonders whether this tradition is the 
basis of Hordle John’s exploit. 
J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


The long distance bowshot of 236 yards 
7 feet (sic) made in 1794, was not the record 
bowshot made up to 1913. In ‘ Archery,’ 
by C. J. Longman and others (Badminton 
Library) many instances of long distance 








shooting are given, all exceeding the above. 
A bowshot of 360 yards was made by a 
Mr. Rawson, who died in 1794, and in 
1798 Mr. Troward made a shot of 340 
yards, using a self-bow pulling 63 Ibs., 
and flight; arrows 29 inches long. It is 
said of these two instances of distance 
shooting that they had not been surpassed 


| for at least a century or two previously. 


Mr. Horace Ford in 1856 shot an arrow 
308 yards, his bow being a 68 lbs. self-yew. 
G. A. Hansard’s *‘ Book of Archery ’ (1841), 
states that by Act of Parliament (33 
Henry VIII. ¢. 9), ‘‘No person above the 
said age of 24 years, shall shoot at any 
mark of eleven score yards or under, with 
any prick shaft or flight, under the pain to 
forfeit for every shoot, six shillings and 
eightpence.”” In those days 236 yards was 
evidently no great distance. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Mahmood Effendij, in 1795, shooting with 
a Turkish bow, discharged an arrow 482 
yards. Mr. Troward, with (?) an English 
bow, in 1798, discharged an arrow 340 yards. 
(See ‘ Record of Sports,’ published by the 
Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., May, 1914, p. 26, 
where other lesser records will be found. 

Hueu 8S. GLADSTONE. 
Capenoch, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 
[Mr. W. A. Hutcuison also thanked for reply.] 


KELLOND SURNAME (12 S. v. 154, 189).— 
Kellond is probably a variation of Kelland, 
a place-name (according to R. 8. Charnoek, 
* Patronymica Cornu-Britanni¢a’) in Trigg 
Hundred, Cornwall, “* perhaps etymologically 
connected with Helland or the same name 
as Kellan, g.v. Kil is a neck or promontory 
and kelin a holly-tree.”’ ‘* Kellan, this name 
may be from lan, the church, or place en- 
closed with a hedge.”’ Bannister, ‘ Glossary 
of Cornish Names,’ gives : “* Kelland ? grove, 
enclosure (/an), or church.” 

Hence Kelland may be from two Cornish 
words : kel, grove ; lan, church. But it is to 
be remembered that Celtic custom in place- 
names puts the substantive first and the 
qualifying words after; e.g., pen maen maur 
is hill, stone, great. The English idiom 
would be great stone hill. So Kellan(d) 
would be in English Church Grove, i.e., the 
grove by the church, not Grove Church, the 
church by the grove. 

Kellan might assume the d either in- 
trusively—as Simonds for Simons, Dymond 
for Dyman, Dayman, Dairyman; or from 
the irrepressible desire of copyists to make 
sense out of what they do not understand, 
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so Diamond for a fresh corruption of 
Dymond. A word ending in -land would 
have some dim suggestion of sense to an 
Englishman—lan would be quite unmeaning. 
If these two variations are accepted, 
Kellond as surname would signify that the 
originator of the name came from Kelland in 
Cornwall, a place-name equivalent to Church 
Grove. (Rev.) F. J. Opetyt, R.N. 


Some references to Kelland of Kelland in 
Lapford, co. Devon, and of other places in 
the same county may be found in the 
Bibliographical Collections of the Devon- 
shire Association. M. 


JEORGE WASHINGTON’S WEALTH (12 S., 
v. 94).—This was undoubtedly very great. 
His half-brother Lawrence left Mount Vernon 
to bim; while his marriage increased his 
property by some $100,000—** making him 
one of the richest men in the Colonies.” 
Was the source of some of his wealth the 
eternal land speculation ? 

His biographer writes in the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannice’ of the very outset of his career . 

“ He always retained a disposition to speculate 
in Western lands, the ultimate value of which he 
early appreciated ; many of his later investments 
of this character are treated in C. W. Butterfield’s 
* Washington-Crawford Letters’ (1877).”’ 

The fact that he refused all salary must 
of course have contributed to the idea of 
great wealth. GEORGE MARSHALL. 


ed 

Titty KErTr_eE (12 S. v. 154, 189).—Mr. 
LANDFEAR Lucas will find full particulars in 
Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers’ (ed. 1886, p. 728), and in the 
‘Catalogue of the Pictures in Alleyn’s 
College of God’s Gift at Dulwich,’ where 
there are two portraits (Nos. 582, 583) by 
him. 

The large picture mentioned by Bryan as 
having been exhibited at the Academy in 
1781, is described in The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1786, pt. ii. p. 1145, as of the Shah 
Allum, the Great Mogul, reviewing the East 
India Company’s troops at Allahabad ; and 
it is therein stated that the picture was, in 
1786, at Busbridge House, near Godalming. 

I take a personal interest in this picture 
because a kinsman of mine appeared in it. 
He was William Denman, Brigade Major to 
Sir Robert Barker, the Cornmander-in-Chief ; 
and, as the said William Denman died before 
Mar. 23, 1777, the picture must have been 
painted before Tilly Kettle’s return from 
India in 1776. Where is it now ? 

ARTHUR DENMAN, F.S.A. 

12 Harley Gardens, S.W.10. 


In the obituary of the Gent. Mag. for 
Dec., 1786, occurs the following :— 


“Lately, on his way to Bengal, Tilly Kettle, 
esq.—His abilities as an artist could only be ex- 
ceeded by his virtues as a man. Society loses a 
most amiable member, and his family and friends 
a man endued with every virtue, which rendered 
him highly respected while living, and deservedly 
lamented. A large piece by him of Sir Robert 
Barker and’ other officers having audience of the- 
Nabob. is at Busbridge house, whither he lately 
sent alarge picture of the mother and her seven 
children martyred by Antiochus.” 


The Scots Mag. dates his death in Nov. 
1786. W. R. WIttrams. 


PROCLAMATION STONES (12 8S. v. 178).— 
Joyece’s ‘A Social History of Ancient 
Ireland,’ vol. i. p. 45, gives the following :— 

* Each tribe used an inauguration stone—a 
custom common also among the Celts of Scotland. 
Some of the inauguration stones had the impression 
of two feet, popularly believed to be the exact size 
of the feet of the first chief of the tribe who took 
possession of the territory. Sometimes there was 
astone chair, on which the king sat during a part 


| of the ceremony.” 


The laws were recited and the chief swore to: 
observe them. Plutarch (‘ Solon,’ 25) tells 
how the thesmothetae at Athens swore to 
observe the laws at a stone in the market- 
place. Sir J. G. Frazer regards the stability 
of great stones as the secret of their efficacy 
in such rites. The stone at Tara uttered a 
roar when a king of the old Milerian race 
stood on it, which would no doubt enhance 
the efficacy. G.. @ EB. 


ANGUISH STREET (12 8. v. 122, 165, 
194).—A Thomas Anguish of Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury, purchased the Manor of’ 
Oulton High House, with lands, &e., in 
Oulton and Lowestoft (deeds dated Dec. 21, 
and 22, 1772) from Delme Van Heythuson. 
Anguish held his first court the following 
year. He by his will dated Sept. 3, 1784, 
directed his trustees and executors, Sir: 
William Henry Ashurst, Kt., and John Hare, 
to sell the same. This they did in 1789 by 
deeds dated Sept. 1 and 2 in that year. 
They conveyed the Manor, &c., to Susanna 
Blackwell, then of Normanston House. The 
description of the property conveyed was :— 

‘The Manor or Lordship of Oulton, and the 
capital mansion or manor house called Oulton 

igh House, ete....... and certain landsin Oulton 
and Lowestoft...... Oulton Broad and Fishings, and 
all wastes, court-leets, courts-baron, view of frank- 
pledge, and rights, royalties, and appurtenances 
except the advowson.” : 

Susanna Blackwell held her first court in 
1793. H. W. B. Wayman. 











124 Avenue Chambers, 4 Vernon Place, W.C.1. 
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THE Mitiion Bank (12 S. v. 181).—The 
‘Gentleman's Magazine and London Magazine 
both record the death on Dec. 13, 1765, of 
Nathl. Neale, Clerk of Guy’s Hospital 
(which post he held in 1750), and Secretary 
to the Million Bank. His name appears as 
such in the Court and City Register for 
1759 and 1764, p. 253, where appears a list 
of the twenty-four ‘‘ Directors of the 
Million Bank (office, Nagg’s Head Court, 
Gracechurch Street), in alphabetical order, 
including two M.Ps., Sir Richard Glyn, 
Bart., ana Sir W. Beauchamp Proctor, 
Bart., and such other (then) well-known 
city merchants and bankers as Bibye Lake, 
Joseph Martin, and Lee Steere. It follows 
the Bank of England, East India, South Sea, 
and Hudson’s Bay Companies, and im- 
mediately precedes the Insurance Com- 
panies. In 1793 it is given under the 
heading of ‘Trading Companies,’ and 
before the separate ‘List of London 
Bankers,” and I should imagine it was more 
of a trading than a banking institution. It 
disappeared before 1798. 

W. R. Witttams. 


The following extract is taken from 
Lawson’s ‘ History of Banking’ (1850) :— 

*‘ About the latter end of 1693 there appeared a 
scheme for a bank, commonly called ‘ The Million 
Bank. It took its rise from a number of London 
bankers, who lent out money on pledges, agreeing 
to purchase tickets in King William’s Million 
Lottery, and from thence they were called ‘ The 
Company of the Million Bank.’ This bank was 
finally established, and its affairs were conducted 
by a Board of Directors, consisting of twenty-four 
members, including a Governor and Deputy- 
Governor; they subsequently purchased many 
reversions of the Fourteen per Cent. annuities, and 
permitted many proprietors of annuities to pur- 
chase their joint stock, which amounted to £500,000. 
They were a partnership by deed, enrolled in 
Chancery, with a joint stock fund.” 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


I would suggest a search at the Public 
Record Office, Chancery Lane. 
GEORGE SHERWOOD. 


‘Mr. Howarp, Portrait oF (12 S. 
iv. 18).—I do not know whether this can be 
a portrait of John Howard the philan- 
thropist. I have a stipple (17 in. by 13 in.) 
representing the philanthropist, sitting in a 
chair, holding a scroll in one hand, marked 
‘** Plan of Laenrettos.” It was engraved by 
Edmund Scott from a portrait by Mather 
Brom. He is dressed in the prevailing style. 

I have also a _ pastel (full length) not 
named, but.showing what is supposed to 
be Howard, sitting in a chair, by a table, on 


| which isa MS. relating to Prisons. He holds 
'jn one hand a MS. of some size. It is an 
oval about 27 in. by 20 in., beautifully 
coloured—artist unknown. 
Howarp Epwarps. 
2026 Mt. Vernon Street, Philadelphia. 


PROVERB: ‘‘ LET THE WEAKEST GO TO 
THE WALL” (12 8. v. 177).—The quotation 
from the Rev. George Miller’s book was 
given at 118. x. 78. The period to which 
the author refers is not clear, but one may 
suppose that it was not earlier than 1540. 

W. Carew Hazlitt in his ‘ English Pro- 
verbs, editions 1882 and 1907, writes s.v., 
“The weakest goeth to the wall,” 

“The title of a play printed 1600 and 1618. But 
in Scogin’s Jests, first published in 1540, the phrase 
is, Even the weakest is thrust to the wall....., 
Tuvill, in his Hssays Morall and Theoloyicall, 1609, 
p- 187, speaks of this as That common Proverbe of 
our owne. 

** Sampson. I will take the wall of any man or 
maide of the Mountagues. 

** Gregorie. That shewes thee a weake slaue, for 
the weakest goes to the wall.—Romeo and Juliet, 
edit. 1599, sign. a 3.” 

Probably Hazlitt quotes David Erskine 
Baker’s ‘ Biograhhia Dramatica’ (2nd ed.), 
vol. ii. p. 400, as to the play, entitled ‘ The 
Weakest goeth to the Wall,’ where it is 
said to be ‘Anonymous. Acted by the 
Earl of Oxford, Lord Chamberlain of Eng- 
land’s servants, 4to, 1600, 4to, 1618. The 
scene is laid in Burgundy.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


DicKENS’s TOPOGRAPHICAL Sxiips (12 §. 
v. 37, 136, 164, 187).—I have no wish to be 
hypercritical, but the evidence of structural 
changes at Child’s (‘‘ Tellson’s”’) Bank is very 
definite, and the late Mr. Hilton Price must 
be the preferred authority on all relating to 
the bank and the changes in its appearance. 

The allusion in the novel to the cheques is 
haphazard because it suggests they were 
then in common use. The whole graphic 
reference to the bank is strictly in accord 
with its appearance, customs, and traditions 
when the novelist saw it; but he is at fault 
in pre-dating all these suggestions of age 
fifty or sixty years. 

I derive some satisfaction in having re- 
ceived useful comment from Mr. W. 
CoURTHORPE FORMAN. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


BovuLoGNE: REGISTERS AND EPITAPHS, 
&c. (12 S. v. 181).—In answer to the query 
initialled J. W. F. I am directed to say that 
this Society has in its Great Index copies 
of the M.I. at Boulogne, transcribed by 
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Col. Newport-Tinley, a late valued member | 


A main source of Dr. Toynbee’s new material 


of this Society. So far as we know these | has been the Waller Collection, which is likely, 


have not been printed. 
. E. Rowan, Secretary. 
Society of Genealogists of London, 
5 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 


The late Col. Newport-Tinley transcribed 
for the Society of Genealogists the English 
Inscriptions at Boulogne (Cimitiére de 
lEst), and also those at Caen (see the 
Society’ s Annual Report, 1913, p. 17). 
They are embodied in our Consolidated 
Index, to which Col. Newport - Tinley con- 
tributed well over 100,000 index-slips. The 
Society will be glad to send a copy of this 
Report or any other (1911-18), to J. W. F. 
or others interested in such matters. 

GEORGE SHERWOOD. 


The late Col. G. F. Newport-Tinley, C.B., 
extracted the list of tombs from the records 
of the Vice-Consulate at Boulogne. This 
list was sent to the consul at Boulogne by 
the Maire on Jan. 17, 1851, and was printed 
in The British Archivist for November, 1913, 
pages 71-74. A. H. W. Fynmore. 

Tarrant Street, Arundel. 


AUTHOR OF QuoTraTIONS WANTED (12S. v. 183).— 
3. See ‘The Old Pindaree,’ in the late Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s ‘ Verses Written in India.’ C. Lb. &. 





Hotes on Books. 


Supplement to the Letters of Horace Walpole 
Chronologically Arranged and Edited, with 
Notes and Indexes, by Paget Toynbee, D.Litt. 
2 vols. (Oxford University Press, 17s. net.) 

As a letter-writer Horace Walpole is in the first 
rank, and, like Edward FitzGerald, he spent the 
best part of his energies on his correspondents. 
If he was particular about the fortunes of his 
letters, his wishes could not have been more 
amply observed than by Mrs. Paget Toynbee, 
whose masterly edition of the ‘ Letters of Horace 
Walpole’ now receives a ‘Supplement’ in two 
volumes which is a marvel of accuracy and precise 
research. The larger portion of the second 
volume is occupied with additions and corrections 
to the long row of Mrs. Toynbee’s volumes, 
followed by a list of missing letters, and ‘ Supple- 
mentary Addenda.’ We congratulate Dr. Paget 
Tonybee on the successful completion of what 
must have been a labour of love. The new 
volumes were delayed by the War, and we welcome 
them as one of the signs of returning civilization. 
Horace Walpole, though a petit maitre, is a master 
in his way, and deserves the care bestowed upon 
him. There is not much editing work of this 
final quality about, but all lovers of letters must 
wish for more of it in a period largely devoted to 
second-rate writing and slack printing. 


we learn, to supply us with two further volumes of 
matter Walpole had gathered ‘for illustration.’’ 
Bored by politics, unattracted by relatives, he 
lived for his own treasures and the company of his 
choice, both within easy reach. Like Horace, 
when he avoided the bore, he was always 
* Nescio quid meditans nugarum et totus in illis.” 
In the correspondence before us there is much of 
interest. The letters to Madame du Deffand are 
now complete, and represent one of the writer’s 
firmest allies. The lady, even when old and blind, 
was so active and relentless a seeker after 
intellectual and social pleasures as to be somewhat 
of a trial to Walpole in Paris. At home he had to 
protest against her lachrymose fears of losing his 
friendship ; but usually his letters are gay enough, 
full of scandal, epigram and criticism. He is 
bored with Montaigne, but able to recommend the 
wit of George Selwyn; he discusses the merits of 
‘The Castle of Otranto’ and affirms the opinion 
he expressed in the preface to the second edition 
of the French translation that ‘* Shakespeare a 
beaucoup plus d’esprit que Voltaire.’’ Voltaire 
was vexed, of course. The notes below the page 
give us some of Madame du Deffand’ s replies, 
The y both agreed in regarding ‘* common sense ”’ 
as a guide of life. But what has ‘‘ common 
sense”? to do with the collection of scandal, 
antiquities, and the writing of elaborately polished 
correspondence ? Three letters to a forgotten 
dramatist, Robert Jephson, contain some in- 
teresting views on tragedy. Walpole’s own verse 
is negligible, but he did much to bring Gray 
forward. That Walpole could treat a difficult 
relative with every care that consideration and 
good sense could suggest is shown by his letters 
to his brother concerning their mad nephew. 
He writes : ‘‘ I have ever wished to serve and save 
my nephew. I have wished to save and restore 
the family.’ All this unhappy business showed 
him as very far from an elegant trifler. His com- 
pliments to all kinds of correspondents strike one 
nowadays as boringly elaborate. We prefer his 
epistles to familiar friends. His interests in 
pictures and antiquities are incessant, and varied 
by news of the Court. To ladies he is always 
courtly. His single letter to Miss Burney begins : 
‘Humility modest and beautiful as yours, 
madam, could alone make you express yourself 
to me in terms that make me ashamed; and I 
should be twenty times more ashamed both of 
my heart and taste, were I capable of forgetting 
so much virtue, sense, and genius as Miss 
Burney’s.” Ale isurely world, indeed, when there 
was time to begin a letter with so much padding ! 
A few choice illustrations complete the two 
volumes. The prettiest is a miniature of W. alpole 
as a little boy, dressed in great style and even at 
that age looking a little complacent. 


WARWICKSHIRE RECORDS. 

Ir has been suggested that a society (to be called 
the Dugdale Society) should be formed for the pub- 
lication of manuscript material throwing light on 
the history, topography, and antiquities of the 
county of Warwick. Though there is a vast mass 
of unprinted matter of the highest importance in 
various public and private collections, Warwick- 





shire is far behind other counties in making its 
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ancient records accessible to the general reader. It 
is requested that anyone interested in this matter, 
who would assist in the formation of such a Society, 
should communicate with one of the undersigned :— 
M. Dormer Harnris, 16 Gaveston Road, Leaming- 
ton: Frepk. C. WELLSsToop, Shakespeare’s Birth- 
place, Stratford-upon-Avon. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


WE have just received from Messrs. Maggs Bros. 
another of their fine Catalogues, namely, No. 380, 
entitled ‘Manuscripts and Early Printed Books.’ 
This profusely illustrated Catalogue contains 36 
full-page reproductions of items therein. It is 
divided into four parts: Part I. Manuscripts; 
Part II. Incunables; Part III. Illustrated Books 
of the Sixteenth Century; Part IV. Aldine Press, 
and other Rare Books of the Sixteenth Century. 

One of the most interesting manuscripts is doubt- 
less a French Bible, in 3 vols.. written on parchment, 
and richly illuminated, which comes from the 
library of Diana de Poitier. Diana de Poitier was 
the contemporary and perhaps the rival of Grolier 
as a book collector. It was the suggestion of Diana 
de Poitier that one copy of every book to which the 
royal privilege was extended should be printed on 
vellum and handsomely bound, and deposited in the 
Royal library. This edict was issued by Henry II. 
in 1556, but Diana was assuredly at the bottom 
of it. Several reproductions from this manuscript 
are given, showing us how interesting the 
French art of the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury was. It is a curious fact that both the arms 
of Aymar de Poitier, the grandfather of Diana 
de Poitier, and Diana de Poitier’s arms are 
to be found on most of the miniatures, including 
the motto “‘ Et puis hola.” An English Manuscript 
Chronicle, writteu by an English scribe, upon a 
roll of vellum. measuring 20ft. 5in. long by 12 in. 
wide, with illuminated border and_ ornamental 
genealogical tree, is a valuable early historical 
manuscript. It was presumably completed before 
1465, the year in which King Edward IV. was 
married to Elizabeth Woodvill. Another Chronicle 
of England, written in French by an English 
scribe of the fourteenth century, appears at item 
1682, and is a French version of Le Brut, similar to 
that in the British Museum. Item 1691 of the 
Catalogue is a Twelfth-Century Medical Manu- 
script, also written by an English scribe, in Latin, 
in the first half of the twelfth century in 
England, on vellum. This must be of high im- 
portance to a student in medicine. _ oH 

Many important manuscripts with miniatures 
complete Part I. of the Catalogue. 

Time and space prevent our dealing at present 
with the other three Parts, but we propose to 
comment upon them in our next issue. 


Messrs. Myers & Co., 59 High Holborn, have 
issued a Clearance Catalogue of Scarce and Interest- 
ing Books, Autograph Letters, &c,, containing a 
number of items relating to America; the Edition 
de Luxe of the Lea and Dove Edition of Walton’s 
Angler in morocco extra, 61. 6s. ; Sir H. Wotton’s 
Elements of Architecture, 1624, 4/. 15s.; Sanderus’s 
Chorographia Sacra Brabantiz, 1659-95, 41. 4s. ; 
Book of Common Prayer, with arms of Charles I. 
on sides, 4/. 10s. ; Dickens’s Oliver Twist. first octavo 
edition, original cloth, 51. 10s.; Keempher’s Japan, 
1727, 5/. 10s.; Pettus on Metals, 1683, 4/. 4s.; Tom 





Brown’s Works, 1730, 27. 2s ; Churchill’s Poems, 
first collected edition, 1763-65. in a heautiful Cone _ 
temporary English binding, 14/. ; Milton’s Paradise 
Regained, 1671, very fine copy of the first edition, 
21/.; Prelleur’s Modern Music Master, the very rare 
first edition of 1730, 82. 8s. ; Complete set of Catlin’s 


Indian Portfolio, 1844, 18/7. 10s.; a number of fine ~ 


old morocco bindings, and many scarce and out of 
the way items relating to Freemasonry, jrelauay 
Law, Medicine, Shakespeariana, &c., &c. Many of — 
the works in this catalogue come from the old 
family library of the Cotton family at Combermere, 
and heve either their arms on the sides, or fine 
armorial bookplate inside the covers. 





Obituary. 


RICHARD WELFORD. 


THE death of Mr. Richard Welford, M.A., at 
Gosforth, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on June 20 
last, at the age of 83 years, removes from amongst 
us an old and valued contributor to‘N. & Q.” 
His first contribution was sent in January, 
1891, his last in 1915. During the intervening 
years he sent about two hundred and fourteen 
separate contributions to ‘N. & Q.’ Mr. Wel- 
ford was a native of Upper Holloway, but was 
brought up in the village of Haddenham, in 
Buckinghamshire. He went to Newcastle in 1854, 
a little while before he reached the age of 18 years, 
and resided there for the rest of his life. Aftera 
very strenuous ten years’ apprenticeship to jour- 
nalism and literary work generally, which started 
on the lowest rung of the ladder, he adopted a 
commercial career. In this he was highly success- 
ful; but it is by his labours as an historian, an 
antiquary, a biogranher, and a bibliographer that 
he is best known. His chief works are ‘ A History 
of the Parish of Gosforth,’ 1879; ‘A Descriptive 
and Historical Account of the Monuments in the 
Church of St. Nicholas, Newcastle-upon-Tyne,’ 
1880; ‘ Historv of Newcastle and Gateshead in the 
Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth 
Centuries,’ 1884-7; ‘Men of Mark ’T'wixt Tyne 
and Tweed.’ 1895; ‘ Early Newcastle Typography.” 
&e. An obituary notice of Mr. Welford was read 
at the July meeting of the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries by Mr. John Oxberry, who said that 
when Mr. Welford passed away the North of Eng- 
land saw the end of an eminently useful career, and 
the friends who knew him bade farewell to a 
charming personality. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
but we will forward advance proofs of answers 
received if a shilling is sent with the query; 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

CorrIGENDA.— (‘Three Black Crows’): Ante, 
p- 160. col. 1, 1. 28 from foot, J. G. T. Grésse should 
be “ Griisse.’”” — (‘* Scotchman’s Post’’): p. 188, 
col. 1, 1. 17 from foot, Arran should be ‘* Annan.” 








